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REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D. 


C5 to the primaries of your party and take your Christian Endeavor pledge with you. Go to the caucus; get 


into the Legislature; stand for Congress or for Parliament; but, when you get there, for God and the church 
and your country do what he would like to have you. ... May it not be the glad mission of the Christian Endeavor 
Society to introduce a new era of benevolence, not to perpetuate the grudging dole that has been wrung from tight 
fists in the past, a meager offering that will never evangelize the world; but to bring in an era of proportionate and 


systematic giving as God hath prospered us? ... It means the filling of our missionary treasuries, for we will always 


give as we have done, through our own wisely directed denominational channels. It means that no worthy cause at 


home or abroad will suffer. In time, as we grow more numerous and richer, it will mean thousands where there are 


now hundreds, and millions where now are given thousands.—Presidential Address of 1893. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
eic., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-oue years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visir families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing agency has larger 
results for the amo mt expended. 11,000,000children are 
yet out of Sunday School. Will you hetp to save them? 
Send to Rey. Addison P. Fuster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

Anentoaw SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated rts 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. « Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seapurts at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin ves 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and ‘Life Boat. 

Contrioutions to sustain its work are solicited, ana 
remittances of same are requested to be made direet te 
the main office of the nee iety at New York. 

CHARCES H. TRASK, President 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eighi 
words to the lire), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertio’. 
Addinonal lines ten cents each per insertion. 


House to Let. Eight rooms, in very center of South- 
aimpton, for the summer or longer, furpished or unfur- 
nished. Stable, garden. frait, railroad, meadow and 
mountain views, and best of runniog spring water. 
Favorable teruns. Address F. E. Judd, Southampton, 
Mass. 


Teacher. A graduate of Smith ‘ollege desires a 
position to teach the elements of Economics and Soc!l- 
ology, or Greek, Latin and Mathematics, in a College 
Preparatory School. For qualitications and references 
address “A B,” care Conyregationalist. 


A YOUNG WOMAN — 


Would like a position as companion for an invalid 
woman. Address Box 240, Exeter, N. H. 








Hotels and Travel. 
A MONTH IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Start July 18 Cultured Party, Fine Scenery, No Heat. 
Rate less than @2.00a day. A Clere ryman, Physician, and 
an Editor already enrolled. 

Rev . KF, H. PALMER, 5 Bromfield St., 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. : 
Now Open. ROMER GILLIS, Manager, 
Furnished Cottages to Rent. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 
4 | the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
porlor,and promenade on tbe roof. Suites of rooms with 
baths, Dry, tonie air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Massage, electricity, all batbs and all 
health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for illustrated circular. 





i.) Boston, Mass. 








Saratoga Springs. 
THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


‘ hureh Street, near Depot and Kroadway, handy to all 
the nya and nicely located, will be open about May 
luth for the season of 1895, under the management of 
Miss L. D. Salisbury, who was so suecessful last season 
in pleasing all her guests. Prices about the same as 


usual. N. we BRINTNALL, Prop. 





® FAVORABLY KNOWN Si 
a HAVE FuRM SHE! febeh nen 
— NEELY ra PUREST, BES} 


LWEST- TRO TN CO leeNurne 


CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


A.B. &E.L.SHAW 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers 0 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send ~ —— for new 100-mag 
catalog 


DYSPEPSIA 


and * how to lose it.” Our book'et will a you—if 
you're a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE for the asking. 
WEART &€ CO., Philadelphia, Pa 











This little tract has beer 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggestin eve 
tematic methods of 
It was first published as aL 
article in the Congregation 
alist, and attracted wide no 
ite e. Many large editions of 

the “True Method of Giv 
ing’’ in its present form have 


Method of 
| been sold, Price = copies 


J . 
Giving | 
mi ng ' 82.50; 35 copies, 81.00 
at the offce of The Conurevationaliat, Boston 


The 
** Harris”’ 


Vor sale 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER, 
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CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 
The Christian Endeavorers 
The East Bostoa Fracas 
History Repeating Itsel! 
The Epidemie of Discouragement 
The Value of the Bible as an Everyday Guide 
The Short Story Coutest 
Week in Review 
In Brief 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
New York 
The Interior 


“CURRENT THOUGHT 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
Rev. Francis E, Clark, D. D., 
S.C.E F.J.D. 
Aids to My Christian Life. Rey. F. E, Clark, D D, 
Sargent’s Paiuting ia the Bostua Pablie Library. 
O. M. E. Rowe 
The Interchanye of American and Euglish News. 
Edward Porritt 
The World's W.C. T. U. Convention, A. E. D 
The World’s Student Convucation at Northfield, 
Rey. R. E. Lewis 
THE HOME: 
Living—a selected poem 
Paragraphs 
The Bright side of Iliness. Mrs, M. E, Sangster 
The Recreation of Sileuce. Helen B. seymour 
Who Knows?-a poem, Arthur M. Vole 
The Other Side. Mrs. C. A, Kingsbury 
Little Jim—a story. Lilla Thomas Elder 
How to Get Rid of Moths—a selection 
Closet and Altar 
Sunday Occupations for Boys aud Girls. 
Clara Smith Colton 
Conversation Corner. Mr, Martin 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesswun for July 21 
Y. P. 8. C. E.—Topic, July 21-27 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 
LITERATURE 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES 
Two Mountain Churches in Connecticut 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Edueation 
Definitions 
Congregationalism in Fair Fiorida 
The Brightest and Best Hours of the Oriental 
Tour 
Estimates of Men 
Notices 
Gleanings 
Foreign Notes 
The Buasiness Outlook 
Marriages and Deaths 
St. Pant and Women—a se.ection 
Indorsed by the Brookfield Ministerial Associa- 
tion 
Temperance 
The Gea. 0.0 Howard Roll of ‘Mower 
Academic Honorary Degrees, 185 


Founder of the Y. P. 











THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalisi, 164». 


Pubiished every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, 83.0 
Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONB NEW SUBSCBIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, §1l.W0, 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2Z) cents per agave line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11¢ tnches to the colump 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded vonpareil, 50 cents pe’ 
line, each Insertion, net. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration oe the aye address, as 
printed upon t poper. apertal receipt is 
wanted a stamp re pe at “eit em tttance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almo:t 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
os to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
tion. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered us second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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A Trilby Foot 


or any other sort 
requires nice 
boots anda 
neat skirt 

edge ; 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings 
do not deface 
the shoes and 
give the most 
elegant finish to the skirt edge. 
A set of the''S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 


the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 1 0c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co.. P.O. Box 699, New York. 


“S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH BREMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
= him to save and utilize all the valuable parte 
‘f an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in ts respects to a L+w 
me of much greater cost. pm ses to conti ne 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his service to 
sommittees who would practice economy, and where 
he means are limited. R visit to the premises wil: 4 
nade, and an opinion and advice given on receipt o’ 
‘equest so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
'Ostermoor & CO., ‘Newvors my. 


New York, N.Y. 


























LARGEST MANUFA crUPERS| 





In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices, 
Poca mh 2vobwirhod 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
© and UPHOLSTERY, 
° 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
e Correspondence Solicited. 
OLL LLL LLLLOLSLOOOOL LSS 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & C@. 
Manufacture bells of every description, singie or Chines, 

of Copper and Tin = Adaress 
as Kt BELL CO, Boston, Mase. 


ic ELSE 


ae or Meret. 
aeamane’s BELL. rounbay a 


L Buckeye Bell Found 


.W. ——_ zeu Co., Ci 


bacor thre Beli & 6 Chines, 


hest Award orld’s Fair. Gold 
Mid-woiter Exp’n, p dace tg bold ete 


BELLS 


Steel AloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The U.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 
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EDUOATION. 
—— Prof. G. W. Smith of Colgate University 
has been elected president. 


—— Pomona College, California, has closed 
an excellent year, graduating a class of seven. 
The college is extending its influence and 
winning golden opinions of its worth. Pro- 
fessor Cook has charge of the Chautauqua at 
Long Beach. 

— Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has announced her intention of 
building a $250,000 dispensary for the Long 
Jsiand College Hospital and endowing it with 
$250,000, as a memorial of her husband, re- 
cently deceased. 


—— The thirtieth Commencement at Pacific 
University, in Forest Grove, Ore., marks a 
new epoch in its history. The Marsh Me- 
morial Hall, completed within two years and 
costing $50,000, is a permanent monument to 
the memory of its first president, Dr. Sidney 
Harper Marsh, who devoted twenty-five years 
to laying the foundations of higher Christian 
education and true citizenship on the Pacific 
slope. Owing to a revision of the courses of 
study two years ago, only two were graduated 
from the college, but there were twenty-five 
graduates from the academy, all of whom will 
go through the college. Commencement ex- 
ercises were held in the new building, which 
seats 1,000 persons, and the baccalaureate was 
preached by President McClelland. Rev. E. A. 
Paddock, who is called the Puddefoot of the 
Pacific coast, addressed the Christian associa- 
tions. Among the speakers at the corporation 
dinner was Mrs. A, O. Thomas, a pupil of Mary 
Lyon’s at Mt. Holyoke, who gave some in- 
teresting reminiscences. A bequest of $10,000 
from the estate of Sidney E. Morse of New 
York has been paid, and further time has been 
granted by Dr. Pearsons for raising the sum 
contingent upon his gift. 





DEFINITIONS. 


THE SALoon;: The poor man’s parlor till 
society sees fit to furnish him a better one.— 
Prof. J. H. Stuckenberg. 


A LiperaL Epucation: That man, I think, 
bas had a liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it 
is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with allits parts of equal strength 
and in smooth working order, ready, like a 
steam engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored 
with the great and fundamental truths of na- 
ture, and of the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to 
heél by a vigorous wil], the servant of a ten- 
der conscience; who has learned to love all 
beauty, whether of nature or of art, to hate all 
vileness and to respect others as well as him- 
self.—The late Professor Huxley. 


OriciInaALity: To differ from others does 
not make one original. That may be mere 
divergence of opinion, a falling out to the 
right hand or the left. Originality is that 
difference of the one from the many which 
can be measured on a straight line toward 
the‘truth. Originality isnot remoteness from 
men, it is nearness to reality. It declares 
itself with unmistakable genuineness in the 
investigator, who forces his way through tra- 
ditions and theories into the presence of facts 
which have been waiting his coming; in the 
poet, who lives at the heart of the common 
humanity and uncovers the glory of that 
inner life; in the prophet, whose conscience 
clarifies his mental vision and gives him the 
advantage among men immersed in time of 
the everlasting ‘certainties; in any master of 
men who can divine motives, interpret events 
and organize for results according to his in- 


,the appetizing German Kaffee Kuchen (Moravian 


The Congregationalist 
DELEGATES TO THE 


C. E. CONVENTION 


And all Visitors to Boston 


The Cong’l 8.8. & Publishing Society, 


Congregational House, Boston. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
REFERENCE BIBLES, 
FAMILY BIBLES, 
FINE BIBLES of ALL KINDs. 


We carry the AUTHORIZED and REVISED VERSIONS 
and allow a liberal discount to all. 
SPECIAL SALE OF SHOPWORN BIBLES 
Through July. 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance, 


Just Issued. Complete, compact, concise. 
Price, Cloth, ®2.00; Half Leather, 83.00, 


GIFT BOOKS, 
REFERENCE BOOKS, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MAPS, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
MAPS AND GUIDE BOOKS OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Our store is centrally located. Make it your head- 
quarters while in Boston. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Legends of the Rhine. 


BY H. A. GUERBER, 
Author of “ Myths of Greece and Rome.” 
1 vol., 448 pp. 12mo, Cloth. Price. $1.50 net. (With 
40 full-page illustrations.) 
FOR TOURISTS: 

‘This book is intended as a contribution to the study 
of Folklore and as a Legendary Guide to the Rhine.’’— 
Author's Preface. 

ERBER’S LEGENDS will surely enhance 
the pleasure of travelers and enable stay-st homes to 
lean some idea of the legendary charms of this match- 
ess river. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


56 East 10th St., N.Y. 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. = 
+ ’ + A treatise on how the 
Children Ss Voices. ; be harmed ona 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 
; for Sunday Schools. 
Anniversary Songs pry ane 
; A collection of sacred 
Treble Clef Choir. and secular miisic ar- 
ranged for Women’s Voices, By G. F. Root and 
B. Towner. Endorsed by D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 
; By G. F. Root. The best Amer 
Curriculum, fan Piano Method eyer pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 
D 47 By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
on * rect some errors in musical ter minology. 
Price 25 cents. 
’ is led 
The Teacher’s Handbook". <;320¢ 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on applic ation, to any music 
teacher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Masicin Pablic Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particn- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A, J.Gantvoort. 
Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will be{sent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 


hide PRAISE 


By W. A. OGDEN. The LATEST 
and BEST collection of NEW SONGS 
tor SABBATH SCHOOLS. $30 per 100; by 
mail, 35c.each. Sample copy sent on receipt of 25c. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., a 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


DURINC THE SUMMER 


Every reader of The Congregationalist can enjoy 





CHICAGO. 








Sugar Cake) at breakfast, luncheon or tea. Com- 
prehensive Recipe, 10 cls. (silver). Write and see 
how good it is. 

THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 
Our stock of books, ete, is large. What book or monthly 


. 
Are cordially invited to visit the Headquarters of 





: Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 


3 East MT STREET, N. Y, 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N 


Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. ie vaged 
visite Manual free. Evererr O, Fisk & Co 











THEOLOGICAL, 





MAINE, Bangor. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEISINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 
Semitic study optional. Entrance examination on 

Bang Ne , Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
angor e. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Open to all denominations. A large number of elec- 
tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu- 
sical advantages unsurpassed. A separate three- 
years’ English Course. Term opens September 18, 
Address K. I. Bosworru, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio, 








NEW HAM PSHIRE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA, 


DOW ACADEMY, 
Fravconia, N.H., p repares for College and Life. 
A course tor backward students. Athletic field. 
Tuition and board $150 a year. Apply for oasptogue 
to the Principal, FREDERICK W, Ehasr, 


New HAMPSHIRE, TILT TON, 


NEW WAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Seminary. Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a 
year. College Preparatory Department, Courses in 
Science, Art, Music, Elocution, French, German, 
Greek, Latin, and Literature. Commere fal Depart: 
ment. Good board. Healthy location. Christian 
home, Send for catalogue to the President, 

Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HM. 8ist year opens Sept. llth. Pre- 
pow both sexes for the best colleges. New build- 
ngs, three courses of study, delightful mountain 
Frome row pure air. Special advantages offered a 
limited number of deserving students by the $100 
a year plan. wae for catalogue. 
W. H, CU MMINGS, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 











sight.—President Tucker of Dartmouth College. 





are you hunting? Write us at cnce. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 3rd, 18965. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and zea/, 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LABGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course, 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo 
cated and purpocely constructed. Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o0’clock. Prospectus Post Free, 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 

CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
paratory School, 86 Beacon St., opposite Public 
Garden, Boston. Primary department for young boys. 
The 13th year opens Sept. 25. Address ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amberst. Reopens September 19, 1895, Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and | 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFOM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories. 
¥. B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academic and Special 
Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
(Mass.) Home School 


for Boys. 
Send for briet circular. 
Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies begins its 67th year Sept. 19, 
offering enlarged opportunities. Three Seminary 


Courses of studies and a College Fitting Course. 
Address Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-ninth year opens Sept. 12th, 1895, Board 
and tuition $250. Mrs. E. 8. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IILITARY ACADETITY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. HN. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Gympasium. Athletics Encouraged. Care- 
ful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL, “Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach- 
ing. Home for fourteen — Fine buildings, gym- 
nasium, bowling alley, laboratory. Twelfth year. Re- 
opens Sept. 18, 1895. Circulars. I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. Best of home influ- 
ences, Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Send for illustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETITIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, re aratory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Four peare courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and extensive laboratories and 
workshops, Lyent go! equipped. Expenses low. 
For catalogue and information address 

T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges. Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited to twenty. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the fo'lowing points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abund int food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium turnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, ete 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston whee yA both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils.a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives, One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or graduates 
of High Schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Milli- 
nery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

omg mepease for eanpel gene, gm. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentionin he Congregationalist 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. ” om p 





Montclair Mihttary Academy, 


Montdar, New Fersey- 


LOCATION. 


Montclair is fourteen miles from New York via the D., 
L. & W. R. R. or Greenwood Lake branch of the Erie—It is 
pre-eminently a community of homes ; the residents, in the 
main, are New York business men. 

The academy is on the southerly slope of the Orange 
Mountains, and commands an extended view of the Palisades, 

ew York, Newark and New York Bays, Staten Island, and 
the beautiful country intervening. 

The academy buildings are all new and were built for 
our special purpose, and that purpose is to develop the high- 
est type of manly boy, who is sure to grow to a manly man. 

Parents are cordially invited to visit the academy before 
making next ye2~; school plans for their sons. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


MAINE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oet. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DEAN, 
MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. . 


LAWRENCE ACADETI1Y, 
Groton, Mass. 102d year. College preparatory 
and general courses, Free tuition at Williams, Bow- 
doin ana Wabash. Elegant location with ail the ad- 
vantages of home life 
ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M_., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. AJl buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens pas. 12, 1895, 
Address, Rev. WM. GALLAGIIER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 

Prepares boys for‘any College or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modero improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. Superior Play- 
grounds, with new, costly and best running track. 
62d year begins ae 4, 1895. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHTSETTS, POSTON. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fagcten, Director, 
Founded in 1853 by 


E. Tourjée. J 
Ne giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 

























RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric Jight. Endowed. Twelve 
courses, $200 agent. Sept. 10. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. . D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal, 

East Greenwich, R.I. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce 8t., Philadelphia. 
For Girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. l4th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical partments, For illus- 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 








OHIO. 





OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


For Women. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 





MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, 
Home school for Girls. College eeaanay 
and otber Courses, l7tu year opens Hon" 1. 
Miss Hf. E. DOUGLASS, Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL, 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE SETPiINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., Graduating, College 
and University Preparatory, and Optional Courses 
for young women. 4ist year. $225. 

CHAS, F. DOWD, Ph. D., President. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA, 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President, 





New YORK, AURORA. 
WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on_ requirements 
for admission, courses of study, the history, equip- 


ment and government of Wells College. 
WILLIAM E. VATERS, Ph. D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 





NEw YorK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Prepares for all colleges and Government 
academies. ompletely equipped and beautifull 
located on Hudson River, 4 miles above West Point. 
For catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 








CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. Home School 
for Boys. Fits for business or college. Genuine 
home; individual teaching; healthful location. 

FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 24th year. Primary, Interme- 
diate, agd College Preparatory Courses. usic, Art, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 

manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





NEw HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College reg ny. ° Apply early. 
Mrs, and Miss CADY, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 8 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own department. Terms $350 to . For circulars 
address Miss J. 8S. WILLIAMS, Principal. 
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assets and liabilities it should not be 

overlooked that during the past year 
there has been a decided gain for the cause 
of virtue, law and order in the changed 
attitude of the public toward gambling of 
all kinds. Not only has the lottery business 
been suppressed to a degree hitherto un- 
known, not only have many States that 
formerly legalized gambling to some extent 
repealed: such laws, notably New York, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois and Montana, 
but communities like Saratoga and Boston 
have arisen, and either through the enforce- 
ment of previously existing law, as in 
Saratoga, or the procuring of new and more 
stringent laws, as in Boston, have extirpated 
what had hitherto been ulcers on the body 
politic. Most significant of all, perhaps, are 
the recent changes at Saratoga and in Mon- 
tana, for while Saratoga has a very respect- 
able and moral permanent and transient 
population, not a few of its alleged re- 
spectable citizens have hitherto deemed it 
business policy to foster gambling and other 
vices, and Montana, like other of the West- 
ern States, has hitherto not felt like pro- 
hibiting habits to which many of its orig- 
inal white citizens were wedded. 


T taking account of our national moral 


In connection with present efforts to se- 
cure by legislation a better observance of 
Sunday one fact should be remembered. 
It is better to have a less stringent law 
which is enforced than a more stringent 
law which is allowed to be disregarded be- 
cause its enforcement practically is im- 
possible. We much desire to see a quieter 
and more reverent habit of keeping the 
day prevail, and we fully believe that 
appropriate legislation can aid much in 
accomplishing this result.» We believe in 
the New England Sabbath Protective League 
and its work. But too much dependence 
must not be placed upon the mere enact- 
mént of alaw. Every statute which is not 
and cannot reasonably be enforced becomes 
a cause of disrespect and distrust of all 
law and these are worse than carelessness 
about Sabbath-keeping. The only way to 
remove this or any other evil effectively is 


to educate public opinion until it demands . 


and will insist upon a proper policy of con- 
duct. Judicious legislation undoubtedly 
helps to do this, but if the law takes ground 
too far in advance of public sentiment it 
tends to defeat itself. 


The excellent Plymouth Weekly, published 
by Plymouth Church, Detroit, contains in 
its report of the proceedings of the Michi- 
gan State Association an admirable paper 
on. Ministerial Character as Related to De- 
nominational Life, by J. P. Sandelson, Esq. 
It is a vigorous plea for a higher standard 
of ministerial education and for the ele- 
vation of character which more thorough 
training would secure. It calls attention 


afresh to the large accessions which our 
ministry is receiving continually, especially 
throughout the West, from other denomi- 
nations, many of whom are men only par- 
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tially trained for the ministry and unwill- 
ing or unable to adjust themselves readily 
to what is characteristic in Congregational- 
ism. Conceding heartily the eminent use- 
fulness of many among them, it neverthe- 
less urges that the term of licensure be 
extended to not less than three years, with 


‘a carefully outlined course of study for 


each year, and that the standard of salaries 
be raised. It also suggests that licentiates 
be allowed to administer the sacraments 
but that the right to perform the marriage 
ceremony be withheld. It further recom- 
mends councils to insist upon their freedom 
of action and not to ordain or install merely 
because it has been assumed that they will. 
The report of the committee to which the 
paper was referred favors the three years’ 
course of study with examinations, and 
wisely suggests that it is needless to au- 
thorize licentiates as such to administer 
the sacraments inasmuch as any church 
can do this by vote whenever it desires. 
The other points in the paper also are ap- 
proved and a strong committee has been 
appointed to prepare a course of study. 
The wisdom of the policy thus outlined is 
obvious and the example of Michigan should 
be followed by othér States, 


In our department of missionary news 
—Progress of the Kingdom—will be found 
an exceedingly interesting article describ- 
ing what is unquestionably a somewhat 
serious crisis in missionary work in India, 
To fight an intrenched foe in front of you 
is difficult enough. To have to stand a fire 
from within by one considered a friend is 
demoralizing, disheartening and dangerous. 
This attitude of Dr. Miller, so like that of 
some friends of Christian missions nearer 
home, recalls the story told of Professors 
Weir and Caird of Glasgow University. 
Professor Caird at that time was professor 
of divinity and, to quote the words of a 
pupil, ‘‘led by the bent of his nature to 
say as much as he possibly could in favor of 
opponents and to present their arguments 
in what they themselves could not but re- 
gard as the most favorable light, he im- 
parted to the religious conceptions of heath- 
enism a color which helped to render them 
not unattractive even to the Christian 
mind.’’ Professor Weir, the Hebrew scholar 
of the faculty, noticing this drift, one day 
said to Professor Caird, ‘‘ I was at your lec- 
ture today, and almost thou persuadest me 
to be a heathen.” There are many men, 
including educators, missionaries and edi- 
tors, who, in the effort to be perpendicular, 
fall backwards. 


We have no apology to offer for devoting 
space in this issue to an appreciation of the 
remarkable work of art which Mr. Sargent 
has begun in the new Boston Public Li- 
brary. This article will serve not only the 
many residents of Boston and vicinity who 
read our columns, but also, we trust, the 
numerous visitors from abroad, who during 
this week and next will be intent upon see- 
ing and understanding the best that Boston 
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has to exhibit. It is exceedingly significant 
that Mr. Sargent, in selecting a theme for the 
revelation of his exceptional genius which is 
to be displayed forever where the multitude 
can profit by its lessons, should have chosen 
The Evolution of Religion. It testifies that 
he has genuine culture, breadth cf vision, 
high ideals, that, like Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, he can distinguish between the 
permanent and the ephemeral, and that he 
has consecrated his genius to the bettering 
of his fellowmen and not their degradation, 
which is more than can be said of many 
modern artists. Of course that which is to 
come—the representation of the Sermon 
on the Mount—will test the spiritual and 
artistic resources of the man as nothing else 
could, but that which he has already done 
emboldens competent critics to predict that 
throughout future years Boston is to be the 
Mecca for lovers of art and the spiritually- 
minded because of Mr. Sargent’s work, if 
for no other reason, 


THE OHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 

It used to be a problem how to interest 
young people in the church. The Sunday 
school did good service but not all which 
was necessary. Its members did not grow 
up into the church in anything like the num- 
bers which naturally were to be expected. 
The church also often was at a loss what to 
do with those young people who were in- 
terested init. Too often its special care of 
them ceased when once their names had 
been placed upon its roll, In many cases 
the problem in each of its two phases was. 
serious, 

It has been solved largely, if not alto- 
gether, by the Christian Endeavor Society. 
By a happy inspiration Dr. F. E, Clark, now 
honored and beloved the world over as the 
founder of the organization, hit upon a plan 
of both interesting the young on a large 
scale in the church, and, which is even 
better, in the love and service of him who 
is the Head of the church, and at the same 
time of supplying young people, under the 
authority and guidance of the church, with 
opportunities of active Christian effort 
suited to their years and capacities. This 
had been done here and there already on a 
small scale. [le inaugurated it as a great 
and general spiritual movement, 

It has become one of the striking features 
of the Christian history of the nineteenth 
century and is one of the most useful. To 
our thinking it is another proof of a divine 
Providence that just when materialism, 
agnosticism and the hostility of certain 
schools of thought to faith in the integrity 
and value of the Bible were uniting forces 
for a grand assault upon Christianity dur- 
ing the closing quarter of the century, there 
should have come into being, as if on pur- 
pose to counteract the popular effect of this 
assault and especially with the young, the 
Christian Endeavor Society and the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lesson System. 
Both inculcate Christian belief and the 
one trains in Christian service while the 
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other supplies orderly and careful Christian 
culture of the mind. 

The gathering of such a convention as 
that of the Christian Endeavorers in our 
city this week means much more than a 
mere demonstration of numbers and enthu- 
siasm, valuable although this is. Such an 
assembly is a great spiritual force and it 
will have a powerful and lasting influence 
over thousands who are not members of the 
organization. In the presence of such a 
host of young Christians how ridiculous 
sounds the croaking of him who insists 
that the power of the gospel is on the wane, 
and how more than commonly impressive 
every appeal to the old as well as the young 
to enlist in Christ’s army! 

The convention is gathering a8 we go to 
press. May the divine bletsing attend it 
more richly than ever! 


oe 


THE EAST BOSTON FRACAS. 


When such an outbreak occurs as the 
lamentable affair in East Boston on July 4, 
when an attack upon a patriotic procession 
cost one life and many wounds, principles 
of more than local or temporary importance 
are involved. Apparently the procession 
was substantially, if not avowedly, an anti- 
Roman Catholic parade. This was so well 
understood that an almost successful at- 
tempt to prevent it had been made and, 
but for the interference of Governor Green- 
halge, it would not have taken place. The 
public knowledge of these facts naturally 
gathered a rough, excited and largely Ro- 
man Catholic crowd, and a vicious and en- 
ergetic attack was made upon the rear of 
the procession with the consequences al- 
ready named, 

Two facts suggest themselves in this 
connection. One is that it is supremely 
silly for any organization to claim to mo- 
nopolize intelligence and patriotism or even 
to be superior to others in these respects. 
The American Protective Association ap- 
pears to have been substantially if not 
avowedly responsible for this procession, 
and in parading a red schoolhouse on 
wheels it tried to pose as the guardian and 
defender of all which the public school sys- 
tem represents. The absurdity of such a 
claim is apparent. Many Roman Catholics 
are as intelligent and public-spirited citizens 
as can be found and as warm supporters of 
the public schools. Continual nagging and 
abusing of the Roman Catholics are as im- 
politic as they are mean. 

All this, however, does not alter the fact 
that more of the careless and turbulent 
classes among us are Roman Catholics than 
Protestants, and that they are usually at 
the bottom of any such outbreak as that 
in East Boston. It was not for lack of 
good counsel that they broke the peace. 
Nothing could be wiser or more patriotic 
than the warning utterance of the Roman 
Catholic Pilot the day before. It was 
sheer ugliness and folly quickened by sec- 
tarian fervor which impelled them. Let 
the riotous classes be taught by whatever 
severity is needed that that sort of behavior 
will not be allowed. If the American Pro- 
tective Association or any other body 
chooses to parade every day in East Boston 
and parades in a lawful manner, it not only 
has the right to do so but it will be sustained 
in doing so, if necessary, by the whole force 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Lawlessness will not be allowed to prevail 
over orderliness. 
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HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF.. 

For some twenty-five years a most useful 
public commission, called the T[istorical 
Manuscripts Commission, has been actively 
at work in England. Its object is to discover 
and publish manuscripts and other docu- 
ments of importance which have been pre- 
served in the archives of families or institu- 
tions. Some of the most valuable have been 
long lost to view and have appeared in the 
most unexpected places. Most of the Rut- 
land papers, for example, were found in a 
loft above the Duke’s stables, and others 
have come to light among the rafters of 
people’s garre!s and even in dove-cotes. 

In the current North American Review 
Mr. Edward Porritt suggests instructively 
how these papers throw new light upon 
English history, and makes the point, to 
which we call special attention, that they 
reveal that there is little which is new in 
recent developments of municipal activity. 
It is a common belief that not only great 
but novel progress in this respect has been 
made of Jate, as in Glasgow and Birming- 
ham, This certainly is true in a measure. 
Municipal control of the gas supply and of 
the street railways of course is modern be- 
cause no such things existed two or three 
hundred years ago. 

But the principle of municipal control 
was in active and successful operation then, 
as some of these documents prove. Says 
Mr. Porrit: 

In the sixteenth century some of the muni- 
cipalities owned the public water supplies, 
others in their corporate capacity bought pro- 
visions and fuel for the people within their 
municipal limits, and many of the old munic- 
ipalities possessed institutions which would 
nowadays be regarded asaspcialistic. In those 
early days, also, there was as much care for 
the purity of rivers, for the cleanliness of the 
streets, for correct weights and measures, and 
for good order, as there is at the present time 
in the most progressive of the English munici- 
palities. 

After all, the modern efforts to bring about 
these same conditions merely illustrate his- 
tory repeating itself. 

This fact certainly suggests some ques- 
tions of importance in view of the earnest- 
ness with which various types of socialism 
are being advocated. Why did not munici- 
pal control continue if it formerly worked 
satisfactorily? How did the very fact of it 
come to be forgotten so generally? Assum- 
ing it to have come into popularity again in 
our time, why is it any more likely to en- 
dure hereafter than heretofore? We are not 
depreciating municipal control. Indeed, we 
incline to favor some extension of the prin- 
ciple, But such questions as these are nat- 
ural and fair and deserve consideration. 

Certainly the facts suggest one thing 
which needs more attention than it often 
receives. It is unsafe to assume that So- 
cialism, should it prevail even in its best 
form, can be depended upon to endure. 
The conditions of human society have 
changed much during the last three hun- 
dred years, and they may prove more favor- 
able to Socialism than they ever have been. 
But the contrary also is possible, Certainly 
human nature, which lies beneath and be- 
hind every form of social life and govern- 
ment, has altered very little. Yet it may be 
that Socialism, were it to have a fair trial 
and fail, still would leave men the better 
for the experiment. 

Many considerations of interest suggest 
themselves, but we cannot now pursue the 
subject. But the wisdom of making haste 
slowly in a matter of such vast public im- 
portance as the adoption of the socialistic 


‘by a common impulse. 
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theory, even in its most promising form, is 
suggested impressively. 


THE EPIDEMIO OF DISCOURAGE- 
MENT, 

One of the soberest of the New York 
newspapers devotes a leading article to 
what it calls an Epidemic of Suicide. 
Every one who has studied the subject 
knows that there are weeks when a particu- 
lar crime is reported from different quarters 
of the country, as if a wave of suggestion 
and temptation had come and passed. 
Following a widely advertised theoretical 
defense of self-murder not very long ago 
there was a notable succession of suicides, 
and even without such suggestion there are 
weeks when men destroy themselves as if 
[In some of the 
countries of Latin Europe this is so familiar 
a phenomenon that it attracts little atten- 
tion, but in our soberer atmosphere, still 
strongly leavened with the Puritan spirit, 
an epidemic of self murder comes always 
as a surprise. 

Yet suicide is only a symptom of the 
fever of despair of which there are other 
symptoms to be discovered in abundance. 
With all the hopeful signs of the times 
which the optimists are never tired of re- 
hearsing, it cannot be denied that there are 
other indications which are not so hope- 
ful. There is degeneration as well ab de- 
velopment. There are moods of the mind 
which lend themselves to despair. If the 
course of the stream be onward, at least 
there are many of our brothers who are 
caught in eddies that set back along the 
shore. The literature of dejection grows 
alongside of the prophecy of courage. 
There are those who tell us that society 
must be destroyed before it can be recon- 
structed. Not all men—not even a major- 
ity—are discoureged at the outlook, but 
among many there exists what we may well 
call an epidemic of despair. 

One of the most familiar symptoms of 
this social disease is the existence of that 
tramp problem which is seriously perplex- 
ing the minds of the lawmakers of more 
than one of our States. It is stated that 
there are over thirty thousand of these par- 
asites of society—that is, out cf every two 
thousand citizens there is one full grown 
man or woman who in regard to self sup- 
port and the obligations of labor and law 
has committed suicide as really as if he had 
hanged or shot himself. A’dd to these the 
number of discouraged men who have not 
yet fallen out of the ranks, and there ap- 
pears a great army, or rather horde, of 
camp followers—all more or less the vic- 
tims of despair. The suicides are few, but 
those who have lost or thrown away the 
hope and courage which are essential to the 
best use of life are very many. 

To meet this epidemic of discouragement 
society has little to offer. It threatens pun- 
ishment to him who attempts suicide in 
case he fails. It shuts up the tramp, and 
possibly makes him work for the food he 
eats while he remains in custody. But it 
has little to offer to the great multitude of 
the disheartened. Its success depends too 
much upon the hurry of unpitying competi- 
tion. The weakest go to the wall, and it is 
only when they are actually down that the 
ambulance comes to them or the police in- 
terferes with them. Society has a course of 
action for the fallen, but lets the falling 
severely alone: 

Only the gospel of Christ offers itself as a 
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preventive of despair. Christ calls to the 
heavy laden, and offers them bis yoke as a 
means of making their work at once easy 
and effective. It makes labor a duty, but 
offers rest in labor as the best that life can 
give. In place of urging the abandonment 
of effort, it gives assurance of support and 
offers blessings as the sure reward of over- 
coming. Words of despair on Christian 
lips are words of contradiction. Christ 
makes no concealment of the trials of our 
life. ‘*In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion,” he says; but he adds words which 
have saved many a disciple from discourage- 
ment: ‘‘ Be notafraid. I have overcome the 
world.” 


THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE AS AN 
EVERYDAY GUIDE.- 

The best test is experience, and this test 
the Bible meets perfectly. Ever since its 
successive books began to be read by men 
the mass of testimony in support of its apt- 
ness and value in relation to human needs 
has been accumulating. Regarded from no 
matter what point of view, it is found to fit 
the ever varying conditions of life with a 
pertinence far surpassing that of any other 
volume or library, and this fact alone proves 
its divine origin. 

Its value is exhibited conspicuously in its 
discriminations between details and princi- 
ples, for one thing. It deals with some de- 
tails of conduct. Certain things, falsehood, 
for instance, always are wrong, and it pro- 
hibits them positively. Certain other things, 
the love of one’s neighbor, for example, 
always are right, and it inculcates them 
with similar definiteness, But there is a 
long list of possible actions which may be 
either right or wrong according to circum- 
stances, and in regard to these it contents 
itself with laying down principles, the ap- 
plication of which is left to, and constitutes 
the moral education of, the individual con- 
science. Indeed, it often is necessary to 
use one’s own judgment in a secondary 
sense in reference to matters of an unmis- 
takable moral quality. Thus it guards hu- 
man freedom, and its fitness is as elastic as 
it is unalterable. 

The Bible is intended for ordinary men 
and women. It therefore deals with every- 
day life, common motives and familiar emer- 
gencies. It is meant for the culture of the 
soul, and it fits the round of ever recurring 
tasks and emotions of the commonplace 
career not less exactly than the loftiest 
moods and the most exalted actions of the 
genius or the hero. 
grown, and it always is a safe and inspiring 
guide. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Legislative Deterioration and Venality. 

If the citizens of Connecticut are satis- 
fied with the record of their State legisla- 
ture, which has just adjourned, it may be 
well for them to realize that there are some 
without the State who could not be self- 
complacent in view of such a record. Not- 
withstanding the rebuke given by Governor 
Coffin in his warning message, the legisla- 
tors have been fickle, tardy, extravagant, 
subservient to corporations, hostile to every 
important reform and disposed to dally with 
vices like gambling and corruption of the 
franchise. It should be said that the chief 
offenders have been the senators, who have 
done much to bring the higher body of 
the legislature into the same disrepute that 
now attaches to the national Senate, the 


It never can be out-° 
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fact being, of course, that it is easier to 
manipulate a few men than many. Con- 
necticut’s representatives and senators in 
Congress stand much higher in public es- 
teem than those of Pennsylvania, and the 
Nutmeg State has never been cursed by the 
dominance of such bosses as the Camerons 
and Mr, Quay, but both of these ancient, 
wealthy and conservative commonwealths 
need a thorough political cleansing and 
revolution, and it isa welcome omen that a 
revolt against Mr. Quay in Pennsylvania 
has attained proportions large enough to 
warrant the conservative Ledger of Phila- 
delphia in predicting his overthrow at the 
approaching Republican State convention. 
Again and again our Fourth of July orators 
of the day alluded to the deterioration and 
venality of our legislatures as the most 
ominous phenomenon of our national life, 
and it does not lessen the peril to be told— 
with truth, doubtless—that it is an inter- 
national disease—not national. We are the 
salt which is to.leaven; the light set ona 
hill, 

Manitoba and Separate Schools. 

The contest within the Dominion Cabinet 
on the Manitoba school problem continues, 
and there is intense expectancy and feeling 
throughout Canada as to what the decision 
of the Government will be. Dispatches 
from Winnipeg indicate that remedial legis- 
lation even of the mildest kind will be re- 
sisted and federal interference will not be 
tolerated. Recent developments have made 
manifest the meddling of Cardinal Vaughn 
with the British Liberal ministry and char- 
acteristic papal interference with British 
affairs of state. The recent Presbyterian 
General Assembly of Canada had a pro- 
longed discussion of the problem involved 
in this controversy, and finally compro- 
mised and agreed that: 


It belongs to the state to see that the people 
receive such a measure of education as shall 
qualify them for the ordinary duties of citi- 
zepship. Whilst the duty of giving definite 
and detailed religious teaching must rest 
above all on the parent and the church, yet 
the system of public instruction should be 
based upon and pervaded by the principles of 
Christianity, and should give distinct place to 
the reading of the Scriptures and prayer. 
The General Assembly does not regard the 
system of separate schools with favor, and is 
strongly opposed to this system in Canada. 
The assembly would, therefore, deplore any 
attempt to interfere with the freedom of 
Manitoba in determining and regulating its 
own educational affairs. Such a course, in 
the judgment of the assembly, could result 
only in evil, and is not, we believe, demanded 
by any supposed compact between the Prov- 
ince and the Dominion, or between different 
classes of people in the Province itself. The 
General Assembly hopes. that this view will 
prevail with the authorities of the Dominion, 
and would rejoice should conference between 
the Province and the Dominion lead to a 
proper and harmonious adjustment in accord- 
ance with the view above expressed. 


British Affairs of State. 

The unusually large number of officials 
called into the new cabinet, their more or 
less close family relationship in some in- 
stances, and the alliance of not a few of the 
new Officials with great speculative enter- 
prises which can thrive luxuriantly if fos- 
tered by the Government are all blots on 
the new party’s sh rt career, ard in con 
templating them the Liberals are deriving 
some consolation. The appointment of Mr. 
Balfour’s brother as the representative of 
the ministry in Ireland is a very flagrant 
case of nepotism, while the opportunity 
afforded for using official position to furtber 
personal ends is not contemplated with 
equanimity by sensitive British electors, 
whether Conservative or Liberal. 

Neither Mr. Gladstone, in his farewell 
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letter to his Midlothian constituents, nor 
Lord Rosebery, in his speeches in the House 
of Lords and in Albert’ Hall, nor Sir Wil- 
liam Vernon Harcourt, in his call to the 
electors, has said much about the Irish 
home rule cause. The only friend left to 
speak enthusiastically for the once predom- 
inant Liberal issue is John Morley. To be 
sure, the Radicals include it in their appeal 
to the electors, but with them it is part of a 
general scheme of reformation involving 
home rule for Scotland and Wales as well 
as for Ireland, The truth of the matter is 
that contentions among the Irish in Ireland 
and the Lrish leaders in Parliament, and 
the rise of newer and more direct personal 
issues for the English voter have inevitably 
forced the cause of home rule where it is 
now and promises to remain for some time. 
That the dissensions in Ireland are respon- 
sible to a large degree for this state of 
affairs is frankly recognized by Irishmen in 
the United States. The statement put forth 
during the past week by the Irish Nation- 
alists of New England deckres distinctly 
that not until the Irish leaders quit fight- 
ing need they expect more sinews of war 
from their former allies in the United 
States. 

The policy of the new ministry, as an- 
nounced by Lord Salisbury to the House of 
Lords, is full of-promise tothe discontented 
masses and bears the imprint of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s personality. As is befitting at a 
time when the people are applied to to sup- 
port a coalition ministry, the country is dis- 
tracted almost by the multiplicity and 
variety of the programs set forth by the 
various leaders and factions, No phenome- 
non, perhaps, in connection with the 
present campaign is more significant than 
the disintegration within the old party 
ranks, Factionalism is rife; no great per- 
sonality leads or commands on either side. 


Jury Reform. 

The success of the California law allowing 
verdicts in civil cases upon the vote of three- 
fourths of the jury seems to have worked 
to the satisfaction of everybody, and it is 
hoped to extend the principle soon to crimi- 
nal trials. Utah in its new constitution has 
adopted the principle. There have been 
too many breakdowns through the failure 
of juries to agree, too many scandals and 
accusations of jury fixing, and the delays 
and expense of securing jurymen with in- 
telligence enough to pass upon a well-known 
case, while stupid enough not to have 
formed an opinion upon it, have so fully 
attracted public notice that it is probable 
that a like change will soon be introduced 
in other States. One strong reason for its 
acceptance is that it must largely lessen the 
chances of delay in criminal cases where 
there is a moral certainty of guilt. As itis 
now, the corruption or the prejudice of a 
single juror, or the illness or death of a ju- 
ror, or the death of a member of his family 
puts an end toa trial, with large waste of 
time and money and all the work to be done 
over again from the beginning. The re- 
sources of the ‘‘snysters’’ and professional 
criminal lawyers will also be very much re- 
duced, and that in itself will be a distinct 
gain for the community and for every hon- 
est man, The theory that every advantage 
must be given to the accused has been car- 
ried much too far in our criminal court 
practice. No one wishes to see an innocent 
man suffer, but it is not in the public inter- 
est that criminal trials in which the public 
is widely interested should be protracted. 
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The relaxation of the rule requiring a unan 
imous verdict, will result, we believe, in the 
interest of innocence and honesty, if in no 
other way, by making a speedy trial possi- 
ble. Thelaw’s delay is often the law’s great- 
est cruelty. 

Religious Intolerance in Austria. 

Count Kielmansegg, the new Austrian 
premier, whose tenure of office cannot last, 
it is said, because he is a Protestant, may 
be said to be a gift of Bismarck to the Aus- 
trians. He is a member of a prominent 
Hanoverian family which refused to accept 
the absorption of their native country by 
Prussia in 1866, preferring rather to go into 
exile. If it be true that in spite of his 
unquestioned ability and great success in 
other places his religion is the sole obstacle 
to his continuance in office, it is only one 
more proof of the slow decline of bigotry 
in the realm of the Hapsburgs. It seems to 
be God’s purpose to force at least the ques- 


tion of toleration, if not that of union, . 


among Christians to a solution by mingling 
the diverse elements everywhere. We have 
no desire to make light of the sins of intol- 
erance which may justly be laid to the 
charge of some of our fellow-Christians 
who are not of the Roman communion, but 
when we are reminded of them, as we 
sometimes are by our Roman- American con- 
temporaries, we find ourselves wondering 
whether they have studied the course of 
contemporary events in Austria, Quebec, 
Cuba and parts of South America. We have 
a special right, indeed, to complain of the 
intolerance practiced against our non-Roman 
brethren where they are in a minority, 
founded upon the complete organization of 
the Roman Church. There is no machinery 
to compe] the Protestants of the world to 
be universally tolerant, but if the central 
authorities of the Roman communion really 
desired that Protestants should everywhere 
be treated with the tolerance which they 
claim for themselves in America, no one 
doubts that they could secure that result 
by the exercise of the rights of government 
which they claim and their adherents ad- 
mit. 
NOTES. 

The Powers have served notice on Bulgaria 
that it will be dangerous for it to foster or 
co-operate with sedition in Macedonia lest it 
pull down its own house about its head. 

China offered ex-Secretary of State Foster 
a princely salary to remain and guide its 
affairs of state, but he declined and has re- 
turned to this country, and he is not very op- 
timistic over the political outlook in China. 
The ultra-conservative element seems to have 
gained supremacy. Russia seems to have tri- 
umphed at last, despite British and German 
interference, and placed China’s first ‘loan 
with French bankers, Russia guaranteeing the 
payment of interest, realizing a very substan- 
tial cash commission for its influence, and 
withal getting a grip on the future China 
which is not at all pleasing for Japan and 
Great Britain to contemplate. 

Oar letter from New York tells of the new 
régime there and its dealing with the excise 
law. July 7 was a very dry Sunday, hotel 
keepers as well as saloon keepers realizing 
that a new era had dawned. A happy omen 
of the week has been the appeal of representa- 
tive Germans, like Carl Schurz, to those whose 
personal habits and views are like their own 
not to assume the anarchistic attitude that 
the excise law should not be enforced, but 
rather to change the law if they can, and if 
they cannot then abide by it. 


—_ 





And row the Earopean theosophists have 
agreed to disagree. 
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IN BRIEF. 

The problem of the country church among 
the bills of Connecticut is described in an 
interesting way from the optimistic stand- 
point in our church news department. 





Several of the leading newspapers of the 
country last week realized that it was cap- 
ital journalism to print the Declaration of 
Independence in display type or in facsimile. 





The correspondent who sends us the in- 
teresting account of Congregationalism as it 
flourishes in Florida also tells of a degree 
of sympathy with the Cuban revolutionists 
among Floridans of which little is known by 
the citizens of the North. 





Bostonians had a foretaste on July 6 of 
what the music at the Y. P. 8. C. E. Conven- 
tion is to be. The combined chorus of 3,000 
voices and eminent soloists sang to an audi- 
ence of 10,000 people, and a volume of melody 
arose the like of which has not been heard 
since the Peace Jubilee. 


A true perspective must be kept. Boston is 
not the only place to be amazed, and the 
Y. P. 8. C. E. if not the only society that can 
astonish. Chattanooga has just seen 20,000 
enthusiastic members of the Epworth League, 
and Baltimore is planning to welcome on 
July 18 10,000 members of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union. 





They have just convicted a man who lives 
near Dublin, Ireland, for burning and other- 
wise ill treating his wife because he thought 
her to be bewitched. Will orators in search 
of telling illustrations of superstition and 
cruelty please use this up to date case and 
give the more or less true tales about ancient 
Salem and Boston a rest! 





They buried Professor Huxley in St. Mary- 
lebone Cemetery in a London suburb last 
week. Friends suggested Westminster Abbey, 
but the wife knew what the dead desired and 
he was laid by the side of his first-born. Not 
a word of eulogy, not a word of faith, and 
naught but the formal service of the Church 
of England, but a gathering of scientists 
such as seldom comes together. 





The Fourth of July oration, delivered un- 
der municipal auspices in this city last 
week, was a fresh, fearless discussion cf pres- 
ent day national perils. It had no platitudes. 
It was far from “ jingoist’”’ and in some re- 
spects iconoclastic, but whether agreeing with 
it or not the hearer and reader concedes the 
ability aud timeliness of the orator, Rev. Dr. 
A. A. Berle, of the Brighton church. 





The possibility that the next Pope may be 
an American is being discussed somewhat in 
Roman Catholic circles, and it has been sug- 
gested that Cardinal Gibbons may be elected. 
Probably when the college of cardinals meets 


after the death of Pope Leo the Italian influ- - 


ence will continue to prevail. Cardinal Gib- 
bons would make a,good Pope, but the future 
of Roman Catholicism might become very dif- 
ferent if any other than an Italian Pope were 
to be chosen. 





When the inherent absurdity of it is con- 
sidered, and especially the anguish caused by 
it to the weary and the sick, and the peril, 
and often the fatality, of it to thousands, it 
seems as if our present barbaric mode of cel- 
ebrating the Fourth of July by unlimited 
noise ought to be prohibited by an intelligent 
public spirit. At the very least, the police 
should put a stop to the practice of firing 
crackers and bombs during the day or two 
before and the day after the Fourth. 





It is very hard for the innocent members cf 
a college class to graduate with the stigma 
attaching to the whole class which the act of 
probably a very few of its members Las 
brought upon the class of 1895 at Dartmouth. 
To steal the hands of the college clock and 
divide them will not seem as brilliant am ex- 
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ploit hereafter as at present, and probably al” 
ready has begun to appear in its true light to 
the guilty men. Now let them confess man- 
fully and make good the damage, as far as 
possible, for the credit of the class. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer has been quoted by an 
Italian economist as an advocate of socialism 
and is indignant thereat. He expresses him- 
self thus: 

No statement more absolutely reversing the 
truth could well be made... . I cannot but 
wonder at the audacity of any one who séeks 
to use my name in support of Socialism. I 
have of late several times stated my belief to 
be that the advent of Socialism will be the 
greatest disaster the world has ever known, 
and that it will end in military despotism. 


This degree business sometimes has its com- 
plications for the victim, even though he be 
a willing victim. For example Rev. John 
Brown, D.D., receives another D D. Shall he 
now be addressed as Rev. John Brown, D.D., 
D.D., or as Rev. John Brown, D.2D2? And 
when a D.D. also has been made a S.T.D., 
which means the same thing, what is to be 
done? It would not be fair not to let the 
world know that he is more than a mere, or- 
dinary D.D. The annual gathering of college 
presiderts should refrain from discussing the 
trifling sort of themes which ordinarily oc- 
cupy them and give serious attention to this 
important matter! 





The Churchman has been scoring Dr. Donald 
vigorously, although good-naturedly, for hav- 
ing declared that Episcopal ordination is not 
essential to the valid administration of the 
sacraments. Bat now comes The Church 
Standard, an equally respectable Episcopal 
authority, and declares, “ In this assertion Dr. 
Donald was incontrovertibly right,’’ although 
the church does not allow non Episcopal min- 
istrations within her own bounds. Do The 
Churchman and The Christian Standard seem 
to illustrate that state of Christian unity into 
which all non-Episcopalians have been urged 
so earnestly to merge themselves at no matter 
what surrender of principles? 





This week we print from a number of the 
members of The Congregationalist’s Oriental 
Tour brief statements of what they have en- 
joyed most aud will remember most vividly 
of their four months’ journey. These notes 
suggest the remarkable success of the tour 
and its wealth of experience to all who par- 
ticipated in it. The Christian Commonwealth 
and The British Weekly (London) of June 27 
contain extended interviews with Dr, Dun- 
ning, with comments on the tour and hearty 
expressions of interest in our proposed plan 
for a visit of Congregationalists to England 
and Holland next summer. The editor and 
the publisher of The Congregationalist, while 
in London, conferred on the matter with lead- 
ing Congregationalists, such as Dr. Guinness 
Rogers, Dr. Mackennal, Rev. Messrs. Andrew 
Mearns, secretary of the London Congrega- 
tional Union, and W. J Woods, secretary of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, and found with them all the heartiest 
readiness to co-operate in the plan. Ivis prob- 
able that a company of English Congregation- 
alists will join the American company on 
their arrival in England, and that they will 
together visit the scenes of greatest interest 
to our denomination in England and Hol- 


land. 
ai ai a aa 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Still Reforming. 

Paddy Divver, Koch, Ryan, Hogan, Grady 
and the rest of that gang no longer pollute 
the benches of our police courts, They 
did not go easily, but with threats of all 
characteristic kinds. Some held so called 
courts in the corridors, tried and fined one 
or two poor fellows, but their courage 
oozed out. Now they propose to contest 
the power of removal law in the courts. 
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But the new magistrates are seated and 
there is a prospect of hearty co operation 
between them and the police in place of the 
perpetual conflicts that have so long de- 
feated the ends of justice in cases with a 
Tammany “‘pull.’’ The police force as a 
body is getting into a much more trust- 
worthy state since it has been winnowed of 
much chaff, and those who remain have 
learned that the heads of the department 
are in earnest for an entirely new order 
of things. 

Another thing that helps to brace up the 
force is a way Commissioner Roosevelt has 
of taking solitary walks at unusual hours 
of day an@ night along the policeimen’s 
beats and seeing for himself how things 
are going. Curiously enough, those found 
derelict don’t enjoy facing the board next 
day and listening to its president’s re- 
marks, 

Most of the present and prospective trou- 
ble is, as usual, with tbe execution of the 
excise law, particularly with its prohibition 
of Sunday sales, But this is being executed 
quite effectively, and the mayor, commis- 
sioners and acting chief of police are united, 
against the appeals and the threats of the 
dealers and of all sorts and conditions of 
the thirsty ones, native and foreign, in say- 
ing that the law shall be enforced so long 
as it remains ou the statute-book and they 
continue in ‘office, and this whether these 
officials pereonally regard its provisions as 
wise or otherwise. 

Chinese Home Missions. 

Last Sunday evening occurred the first 
ordination of a native Chinese in New York, 
and, indeed, in this country east of Califor- 
nia. Two Chinese converts have been or- 
dained in that State, who returned to China 
as missionaries. This Chinese, I[ui Kiu, 
came to America when fifteen years old, 
was converted at twenty and for ten years 
has been doing missionary work among his 
countrymen in this city and studying the- 
ology under care of the New York Presby- 
tery. He was ordained in the University 
Place and Tenth Street Presbyterian Church 
(Kev, Dr. George Alexander, pastor), in con- 
nection with which church he has carried 
on his work so far. Kiu does not propose 
to return to Chiza, but to continue work 
here with his countrymen, numerous enough 
and spiritually needy enough to occupy not 
only his time and strength but those of sev- 
eral more already, not to speak of the con- 
stant increase of newcomers needier still. 

Our citizens coming back from a trip to 
San Francisco show photographs of its Chi- 
nese quarter and tell large stories of the 
strange sights they saw there, not one in 
fifty of them knowing how closely those 
sights are being duplicated here in their 
own city. The Christian citizen or visitor 
* from outside who should take the time to 
saunter by daylight or gaslight through 
Pell, Doyers, Mott, Bayard and adjacent 
streets just west of the lower Bowery would 
get a clearer view of the need of foreign 
missions at home, and of the field open to 
men like Kiu, than could be gained from 
the reading of many volumes, 


The City College. 

It is understood that the new site is 
agreed upon for the “‘ city college,” as the 
College of the City of New York is called 
‘*forshort.’’ Its present building, at Twenty- 
third and Lexington Avenue, is confessedly 
too far down town for an institution for the 
free instruction in higher branches of boys 
graduated from our city grammar schools, 
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Bat at first view the newly chosen site 
seems to be as much too far north, though 
the friends of the college with their diagrams 
and historic data undertake to show that 
with the new elevated and surface railway 
facilities it is already very near the residence 
center of our city population, and in a few 
years will be south of it. The new site lies 
between 138th and 140th Streets, Saint 
Nicholas Terrace and Amsterdam Avenue— 
eighty lots, equal to four city blocks. The 
land is high and the view from the con- 
templated buildings will be one of the most 
imposing hereabouts, The legislature has 
authorized an outlay of $600,000 for land 
and $575,000 for buildings. So, not many 
years hence, this new and now undeveloped 
section of the city will be its educational 
and perhaps religious center, the seat of 
Columbia, Barnard and the city colleges, 
St. John’s Cathedral and other public insti- 
tutions that have already made or are con- 
sidering the making of homes thereabout. 
A Windfajl of Art Treasures. 

The Museum of Art has fallen heir to 
another treasure, if a collection of eighty- 
eight paintings, bearing the names of some 
of the most noted ‘old masters,’’ shall 
prove to be genuine, as their collector, the 
late James Renwick, architect and connois- 
seur of art, surely believed them to be, 
Among the noted names are Titian, Guido, 
Carlo Dolci, Correggio, Salvator Rosa, Do- 
menichino, Murillo, Rubens, Andrea del 
Sarto, Veronese and many more of those 
most famed in the world of art, A com- 
petent jury will soon ‘‘sit”’ on the paternity 
of the pictures, which, if pronounced gen- 
uine, will attract students from all quarters 
to the gallery to be set apart for them, 
Across the Sea. 

Even more than the usual numbers of 
seekers for rest and pleasure are crowding 
the European steamers this season, a fair 
share of them being ministers of all de- 
nominations. Among these are Drs. John 
Hall, Lyman Abbott—said by the papers to 
be in pursuit of fresh writers for the Out- 
look—A. J F. Bebrends, A. J. Lyman, J. A. 
French of Flushing, D. J. Burrell and oth- 
ers, most of them with their wives. 

‘*The Glorious Fourth,”’ 

It must be owned that here it was a mis- 
erable failure, Thousands left on Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening for neighboring 
recreative resorts, bicycle and yacht excur- 
sions were arranged, great sums were laid 
out for fireworks—and down poured the 
rain, A more woe begone, bedraggled crowd 
than the returning excursiopists one seldom 
sees. Happy were those who had homes 
and stayed there. 

The day here is rarely celebrated except 
in the way of amusements by day and fire- 
works by night. The only pretense of in- 
tellectual recognition of it is the, usually 
ludicrous, performance in Tammany Hall, 
where broken-down politicians are hired to 
harangue a crowd of such characters as can 
be gathered in-an equal space nowhere else 
on earth. Circumstances beyond Tamma- 
ny’s control gave to its ‘‘celebration”’ this 
year a deeply mournful aspect, and the 
only signs of gladness came with the an- 
nouncement that the exercises were over, 
leaving the mourners free to return to their 
whisky and beer. 

Is it memory or only a dream? Did they 
really live and speak grand truths to their 
fellow-patriots on our country’s birthday, 
and did we hear them?—such mighty ora- 
tors as Webster and Everett and Choate 
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and other great souls like them. Was this 
eons on eons since, or only half a century? 
And has it come to this? HunrTineron, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Whitman Sunday. 

In at least forty-five pulpits within the 
limits of Chicago, and in many others not 
far away, the name and deeds of Marcus 
Whitman, who saved Oregon, were lovingly 
and gratefully mentioned. His great ride 
in the winter of 1842-43 from Walla Walla 
to Washington to save the Northwest is 
sure to become as famous as that of Paul 
Revere. Both were undertaken from the 
same motive. The patriotism of the mis- 
sionary is as genuine as that of the brass 
founder, The campaign has been educa- 
tional, and if the college which President 
Penrose and the munificent Dr. Pearsons de- 
sire to endow as a Whitman Memorial does 
not secure the funds needed before the 
close of the year, it surely will not be their 
fault, At Oak Park Miss Virginia Dox, 
who has been engaged to speak solely in 
the interest of the college, made a profound 
impression and secured a hancsome collec- 
tion. In many of our churches sermons 
appropriate to the approaching Fourth and 
in response to requests from patriotic asso- 
ciations were preached, Altogether there 
has been no Fourth of recent times more 
welcome to patriotic hearts or better ob- 
served as the birthday of the nation. At 
Sharpshooters Park, under the auspices of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, Gov- 
ernor McKinley spoke in his bappiest vein. 
At Central Music Hall the eloquent Baptist 
preacher, Dr. P. I, Henson, made an enthu- 
siastic Fourth of July speech. Picnics and 
addresses were the order of the day all 
around the city. Bicyclers had their pecul- 
iar methods of celebration, but were not 
less interested in honoring the founders of 
the pation than others. A sharp contrast 
tlis Fourth presents to that of 1894, Then 
we were under Debs’s rule, hardly knowing 
how the difficulties with which we were 
contending were to be settled. Now Debs 
and his most prominent associates as lead- 
ers of the great insurrection are in jail, 
and while there is no less sympathy with 
labor than then, and the desire to do it 
complete justice has abated not a whit, it 
has been seen that the public, property and 
the nation have rights which no men may 
venture to disregard. 

Corner Stone Laying. 

After years of patient waiting and wise 
planning, the corner stone of the University 
Congregational Church has heen laid. The 
ceremonies took place Sunday afternoon at 
three o’clock, Dr. N. I. Rubinkam, the pas 
tor, having them in charge. The day was 
fine and a large company took part in them. 
They consisted of prayer, song, responsive 
readings from the Scriptures and addresses. 
One of the hymns sung was written by the 
pastor to the tune America, The addresses 
were by Prof. R. Rh. Lloyd of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Prof. Albion W. Small 
of the University of Chicago and Dr. Ru- 
binkam. Statements as to the history and 
needs of the church were read by Mr. Ban- 
ning, president of the board ot trustees, 
The edifice will be very handsome, and will 
furnish sittings for rather more than athou- 
sand persons. ‘The ladies have already se 
cured the money for an organ. It is hoped 
that the house will be ready for dedication 
in October, 
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The same afternoon the Asbury Avenue 
Congregational Church of Evanston dedi- 
cated its new and modest, but convenient 
and beautiful, house of worship. Rev. B. 
M. Southgate is the happy pastor. As the 
church was organized at the suggestion of 
the First Church of Evanston and most of 
the money for the enterprise furnished by 
its members, it was fitting that the dedica- 
tion sermon should be preached by its pas- 
tor, Dr. J. F. Loba. Speakers from other 
churches were present to express their 
good will. It is quite time that a second 
church of our order should be formed in 
Evanston. The field is large and future 
growth is assured. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

The essay this week by Rev. Edwin S. 
Carr of Stillman Valley, Ill., on Greek Ele- 
ments in Modern Theological Thought, was 
both able and interesting. Mr. Carr has 
the rare power of stating his opinions clearly, 
and as he is entirely at home in the history 
of religious thought he made himself under- 
stood by all who heard him. He traced the 
contrasts from the first century to the pres- 
ent between the Greek ideas of life and of 
human nature and those of the gospel, and 
thus showed us the origin of many of the 
erroneous and dangerous views so many 
earnest Christians are now combating. It 
was the unanimous request of the brethren 
that the essay be published. 

Convocation Day at the University. 

It is almost impossible to keep track of 
the convocations of the University of Chi- 
cago. They come every quarter and seem 
very much alike. This year there were no 
gifts to announce, although President Har- 
per declared that this was not his fault. In 
his statement of what had been done the 
last three mcnths he brought out the needs 
of the institution in the way of buildings 
and of further endowments. He wants a 
chapel which shall serve as headquarters of 
the religious work of the university, which 
at present is carried forward under great 
difficulties, a dormitory for women, and a 
biological building in which all depart- 
ments of this great subject of study may be 
housed. During the year there have been 
over fifteen hundred different persons con- 
nected with the institution as students. 
The prospects are that more than a thou- 
sand will matriculate for the summer term. 
The income of the university for the com- 
ing year is estimated at $600,000 and the 
outgo at $582,000. To secure such a re- 
sult as this in the space of three years is 
one of the wonders of the time, The strik- 
ing features of Monday’s exercises were the 
address by Rabbi Hirsch on the American 
University, and the address by Dr. John 
llenry Barrows at the laying of the corner 
stone of the Haskel] Oriental Museum, the 
gift of Mrs, Haskell in memory of her hus- 
band. Rabbi Uirsch was emphatic in stat- 
ing his belief that the American university 
cannot and should not be a copy of the 
European, and very clear in his opinion that 
the difficult questions in sociology, econom- 
ics, currency and government which are to 
be settled in the near future are to be stud- 
ied and settled by the professor in the Amer- 
ican university. 

Boodle Aldermen. 

Monday evening the notorious Calumet 
and Blue Island Railroad Ordinance passed 
the Common Council over the mayor's sec- 
ond veto by the astonishing vote of fifty to 
eleven, There are different opinions as to 
the merits of the ordinance. The South 
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Chicago people, where the road is to be 
built, by a very large majority favored the 
ordinance. A few intelligent and high- 
minded citizens opposed it. There was no 
opposition whatever to the Illinois Steel 
Company, in whose interest it is claimed 
the ordinance was passed. The manage- 
ment of this company is in the hands of 
men whose names East and West ought to 
be a guarantee for honesty and justice. It 
is from this company that a goodly portion 
of the income for the Crerar Library is 
tocome. For this reason many have been 
favorably disposed toward the company. 
Yet it certainly looks as if some of the 
aldermen had been tampered with. It 
seems as if there could have been no ob- 
jection to improving the ordinance, and 
thus further protecting the rights of the 
city in accordance with the mayor’s sug- 
gestions. But the ordinance has become a 
law, and we await further developments. 
There are whispers of a sugar combine and 
of the introduction of other manufacturing 
concerns in the region where the road is to 
run, which hint at combinations which, if 
they had been known before the final vote, 
might have changed the result. 

The Lewis Institute. 

The foundations of this school for the 
people, which is to be opened in the autumn, 
are already in and ready for the super- 
structure. Mr. George Noble Carman of 
the Morgan Park Academy has been ap- 
pointed principal. He isa graduate of the 
University of Michigan, class of ’87, and 
has already won a good reputation as a 
teacher. If he has the proper organizing 
ability, he will find here a field of immense 
usefulness. The institution is located at 
the corner of Madison and Robey Streets. 
Miscellaneous. 

The addiiion of eleven persons on con- 
fession of faith at the Union Park Church 
Sunday, June 30, is for the season quite 
unusual, The work in this church the last 
year has, been very fruitful. A great deal 
has been done by the pastor and his wife, 
now at rest, which does not appear in tabu- 
lated results. The pulpit will be supplied 
during Dr. Noble’s absence in Canada and 
Maine for the summer vacation by Dr. Hiatt 
of Peoria, Dr. Vittum of Grinnell, Dr. 
Wells of Minneapolis and Dr. Willard Scott 
of Chicago. Dr. Williams will preach four 
Sundays. The secretaries who have head- 
quarters in Chicago aie to supply the First 
Church during Dr. Gocdwin’s’ vacation. 
Rev. Clarence Brown of Salt Lake City has 
been preaching in Plymouth Church for 
Dr. Gunsaulus, who will be in his own pul- 
pit after the third Sunday in July. To the 
regret of his many friends Rev. George H. 
Wilson of Hinsdale has resigned his charge. 
Mr. Wilson has been pastor in [insdale 
several years, and through his wisdom and 
ability has gathered one of the strongest 
suburban churches in this vicinity. Itisa 
great pity that he feels he must now retire 
from his work. 

Chicago, July 6. 


OO —— 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
ABROAD. 


The New Age says the reason Mr. Gladstone 
was forced out of office was because he “ would 
not assent to the demands of the Admiralty 
for an enormous and unheard-of naval expend- 
iture in time of peace, nor would he support 
the unscrupulous rings of speculators who 
back up Mr. Cecil Rhodes in South Africa. 
It was this and not the state of his eyes 
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(which was a mere subterfuge) that caused 
Mr. Gladstone to step down from his lofty 
pedestal. The Jingo section in the cabinet 
carried their point and put their hero, Lord 
Rosebery, in Mr. Gladstone’s place. We ven- 
ture to say that if some second Greville ever 
tells the true history of that crisis it will 
cause the ears of the British public to tingle.” 

The Japan Mailof Junel1says: * Russia backed 
by Germany and France represented a combi- 
nation that Japan dared not defy, but Kussia 
unaided, above all, Russia endeavoring to 
achieve the very consummation that Japan 
fought the recent war to avert, could scarcely 
browbeat the Japanese nation without first 
getting the better of it conclusively iu a fair 
trial of strergth. ... It might be worth Rus- 
sia’s while to risk a war with Jgpan alone, 
the Korean peninsula being the prize of vic- 
tory, but Russia knows perfectly well that 
she has to reckon with England also in any 
venture of the kind... . Just as the exigen- 
cies of the war stilled the clamor of fac- 
tions, so the old political animosities are now © 
numbed by the sting of the situation. The 
country seems to feel that it.has great work 
before it, and that there is no time for party 
squabbling. Whether this practical mood 
will last we do not venture to predict, but it 
can be affirmed with certainty that the action 
cf Germany, Russia and France has contrib- 
uted materially to Japan’s military growth.” 

The Congregationalist and Canadian Inde- 
pendent, commenting on our statement that 
‘* Manitoba is practically in rebellion, and not 
only against the Dominion of Canada but 
also against the British crown” says: ‘* What 
the Manitoba Legislature rejected was a po- 
litical order, not a judicial decision. This is 
proven by the fact that to give it effect the 
Dominion Parliament must pass it into a law, 
but that parliament is free to leave it just 
where the Governor-General in Council has 
placed it, if it so chooses. The second de- 
cision of the Privy Council was that the 
minority had a ‘grievance’ to be appeased, 
not a violated right to be redressed, for then 
the public school law of 1890 must have been 
beyond its powers. But the first decision 
declared it to be within its powers or intra 
vires. It cannot, therefore, be a case of 
‘practical rebellion,’ but one of tentative 
adjustment, inasmuch as it suggests that 
certain things may be done that may remove 
the grievance on the one side and satisfy the 
just demands of the law declared to be within 
its powers on the other.” 

There are many opinions respecting Oliver 
Cromwell, but few who are pleased with the 
recent repudiation of him by the British Par- 
liament. Rev. Hugh Price Hughes boils with 
indignation in The Methodist Times: ‘“* Where 
would the Irish party be today without help 
of the English Nonconformists, whose greatest 
historic representative they have been so 
eager to insult? Is this their courtesy, their 
consideration for men who have made enor- 
mous sacrifices on their behalf? ... Now is 
the hour and power of clericalism. All the 
vilest rulers we ever had are honored with 
statues and monuments. One ruier only is 
refused recognition—the heroic representa- 
tive of evangelical Protestantism. At the 
very time that Archbishop Laud is the object 
of renewed and passionate devotion, Oliver 
Cromwell is once more maligned and scorned. 
..» When Cardinal Manning—the wisest, the 
most far-sighted of them all—gazed on a pic- 
ture of Oliver Cromwell, he stood in silence 
for a moment, and then he turned to a friend 
and said, in solemn tones, ‘ Oliver Cromwell 
is not dead in England; he is only asleep 
He may wake any day.’ Yes, the great dem- 
ocratic cardinal was right. Cromwell is only 
asleep, and there are signs that his sleep is 
coming to an end. In the meantime the 
friends of civil and religicus freedom, the 
lovers of Scriptural Christianity, those who 
believe the evangelical gospel of Jesus Christ, 
must, like Cromwell, rely upon God and 
themselves.” 
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Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., Founder of the Y. P. S. C. E. 


His Home, Home Life, Methods and Views, How He Developed Spiritually. 


The thousands of young people who are 
privileged this week to look into the face 
and listen to the earnest tones of their be- 
loved leader in the Christian Endeavor 
movement may be glad, also, to know some- 
thing of his home and social life, for in 
the more intimate relations which a man 
or woman who is eminent in Christian serv- 
ice sustains to this inner circle one often 
finds the key to their success in public. 
Said Mrs. Browning at one time to Charles 
Kingsley, ‘‘ Tell me the secret of your life 
that I may make mine beautiful, too.’’ To 
which he significantly replied, ‘‘I had a 
friend’’; and it is well known that the 
friend was Mrs. Kingsley. What an insight 
this gives us into the character of the house- 
hold at the little rectory in Eversley! 

The Home Atmosphere. 

The same impression of harmoniously ad- 
justed lives is made upon even the casual 
visitor in Dr. Clark’s home. The endearing 
epithet of ‘‘ Father,’”’ bestowed upon him 
for having organized the first Endeavor 
Society, has given rise in some minds to the 
idea that he is a venerable man with whit- 
ened locks and patriarchal beard. But he 
is in the full plenitude of manly strength, 
being only forty-four. Surrounded by his 
three sons, the oldest fifteen and the 
youngest a merry, black-eyed little fellow 
of four, he seems even younger. The 
daughter is a sophomore in Wellesley and 
another, since early infancy, has been in 
the tender keeping of the Good Shepherd 
in the heavenly fold. All the children and 
their mother are loyal Endeavorers. Even 
the youngest attends the meetings of the 
Janiors, of which Mrs. Clark, together with 
a daughter of Dr. Strong of the Missionary 
Ilerald, has charge. The two are associ- 
ated, also, in primary Sunday school and 
King’s Daughters work, and Mrs. Clark is 
an efficieny director in the Woman’s Board 
of Missions. These various lines of activity 
show that devotion to the cause to which 
the father is pledged in no wise interferes 
with other forms of service. 

Their house in Auburndale stands on an 
eminence overlooking the winding Charles 
and commands a noble view of the sur- 
rounding country. On entering the porch 
one notices some curious lettering carved 
over the portal and around its sides. Our 
host explains that it is the word welcome 
in thirteen different languages, representing 
the countries visited by them during their 
late tour around the world. The house 
is a spacious, modern structure, evidently 
planned with an eye to the needs of grow- 
ing children and, for the exercise of a 
generous hospitality. In almost every 
room are trophies brought from the four 
corners of the earth, many of them beauti- 
ful souvenirs presented by Endeavorers. 
One is a silver salver, the border exquisitely 
chased with designs in fruits and animals 
of the locality, recently sent by the society 
in the State of Washington. Another isa 
gavel made of the native wood and gold of 
Oregon, suitably inacribed, which is to be 
christened at the Boston convention. One 
could spend hours examining these treas- 
ures and hearing Dr. Clark relate the 
circumstances that called forth such ex- 
pressions of affection from young persons 
all over the world. And in the listening 


one gains a new impression of the thorough 
modesty of the man and of the masterful 
spirit behind the quiet exterior. 

The Shrine of Industry. 

His own particular ‘‘den”’ is a cozy room 
on the first floor with a charming view of 
hill and river from the western window. 
Most of his work is done here with the he!p 
of a stenographer, the time being divided 
between editorial duties on The Golden Rule 
and service for the Endeavor Society, the 
latter taking the larger proportion. On 
long journeys he does a great deal of writ- 
ing on the cars, and he has a new book in 
press entitled World Wide Endeavor, giving 
the origin and history of the movement in 
all lands. Mrs. Clark, too, has a ‘‘den” on 
the floor above, and a most entertaining 
place it is. One is a bit startled at first to 
see a row of idols staring from the top of 
her desk, strings of rosaries depending from 
the wall and heathen deities in close prox- 
imity to her type-writer, but one soon real- 
izes how effectively she may use these arti- 
cles in objective teaching to children, Their 
home just now is overflowing with guests, 
among whom is Rev. W. J. L. Closs, pastor 
of the Congregational church in Sydney, 
Australia, who will make one of the princi- 
pal addresses at the convention. He is an 
enthusiastic Endeavorerand became warmly 
attached to the Clarks when they visited 
his home two years ago. 


The Habits, Views and Idiosyncrasies of the Man. 

In most respects Dr. Clark is a delightful 
host, but he has one idiosyncrasy. You 
can’t find out much about his personal 
tastes and habits, for before you are aware 
the conversation has gently drifted into the 
channels of Christian Endeavor. You do, 
indeed, discover that he is fond of out- 
door sports, of canoeing and fishing, that 
Hazlitt and. Leigh Hunt are among his 
favorite essayists, and that he is pegging 
away at German at odd intervals. But 
why? Because a colloquial knowledge of 
that language will be useful in Endeavor 
work! So the interlocutor may as well rec- 
ognize his weakness, which somehow re- 
minds one of St. Paul’s ‘‘ This one thing I 
do,” and ply him with some such questions 
as these: 

“Did you anticipate, when you started 
the Williston society in Portland, in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, that it would ever gain such 
tremendous momentum?” 

‘*No, indeed. It was simply an experi- 
ment with my own young people. I had 
tried literary clubs and all the usual ways 
of interesting them, but I recognized the 
need of something distinctively religious, 
especially for youthful converts. We first 
called the monthly gatherings experience 
meetings instead of consecration meetings, 
The second person to adopt the idea was 
Rev. C. P. Mills. The following August I 
wrote an article for The Congregationalist, 
which was widely circulated, and from that 
time onward the movement spread with 
incredible rapidity, meeting with especial 
favor in England, until now it embraces 
thirty denominations and over two million 
members. In 1883 I was called to the pas- 
torate of Phillips Church in South Boston, 
but was obliged to resign at the end of four 
years on account of the increasing demands 


of this work. Meantime I had bacome the 
editor-in-chief of The Golden Rule,”’ 

‘*Do you think the tendency to separate 
into denominational societies is gaining 
ground?” 

** On the contrary there is a decided growth 
in the spirit of national and international 
unity. Ecclesiastical pressure naturally 
converted Eadeavor Societies into Epworth 
Leagues among the Methodists, but in Phil- 
adelphia alone there are fifty organizations 
that remain in the Christian Endeavor ranks 
and in Canada they take the name of Epworth 
Leagues of Christian Endeavor. The Bap- 
tists, too, have a young people’s society of 
their own, but it is inclusive of all local 
Baptist societies, Christian Endeavor and 
all, Onthe whole the desire for fellowship 
with other Christians rises superior to all 
differences of church creed or polity, pro- 
vided we stand on the same Evangelical 
basis, as we propose to do always.”’ 

‘*What about affiliation with political and 
missionary enterprises? ”’ 

‘¢We have never urged such alliances. 
Such movements have come about naturally 
in the providence of God and we dare not 
checkthem. The enthusiasm for municipal 
reform, for instance, ending in the formation 
of leagues to promote good citizenship, was 
purely a spontaneous expression growing 
out of the Montreal meeting.” 

‘* What seems to have contributed to the 
greatest growth of the societies?” 

‘*The holding of conventions, I think. 
At the first national gathering in 1882 only 
a dozen societies were represented, and now 
see what we have in Boston this week! In 
England, too, where the convention idea is 
less popular than with us, the growth has 
been phenomenal. Only last Whitsuntide 
there was a rally of 10,000 Endeavorers in 
Birmingham, a thing almost unheard of in 
England. And in Australia Mr. Closs says 
that 1,800 societies have been formed during 
the last six or eight years.” © 

So the evening wanes and the deeper one 
gets into the subject the more he recog- 
nizes the hand of God in raising up a man 
like Dr. Clark to be the leader of a great 
host of young people of this generation 
into a richer and more useful Christian 
life. Not a trace of personal ambition ap- 
pears in his work. ‘For Christ and the 
church”’ is the watchword for himself not 
less than for his devoted and admiring fol- 
lowers. Happy the man thus enshrined in 
the hearts of youth, who has the power of 
leading them up to higher levels of conse- 
crated living! F. J. D. 

Sas hain allt 


AIDS TO MY OHRISTIAN LIFE. 


BY REV. F. E. CLARK, D. D. 





I have been asked to tell of those events 
which as turning points and crises in my 
Christian life have made me a different 
man from what I should otherwise have 
been. It is not easy to lay bare one’s heart 
in regard to these sacred days in one’s ex- 
perience, and yet if any such recital can 
help another it is surely a slight thing to do. 

First and foremost I should place at the 
very beginning the strength and help which 
came to my Christian life when, for the first 
time, I acknowledged my Saviour. A trem- 
bling hope had been in my heart for some 
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months, but at length in a quiet prayer 
meeting the minister of the parish, who 
was my honored father, asked those who 
were resolved to lead a Christian life to 
stand. A very simple request—a request 
that is repeated in times of special interest 
a hundred times over in most Evangelical 
churches, and yet it was a turning point in 
my life, I believe, when, tremblingly, I arose 
to show that it was my determination to 
devote my life henceforth to my Saviour. 
I had no unusual glow, no wondrous access 
of light, of which some tell, but the quiet 
satisfaction that I had done what I ought 
to do in letting my little world know on 
whose side 1 could be counted. 

I speak of this, not because there is any- 
thing unusual or remarkable about this ex- 
perience, but simply because it is so com- 
monplace and because it has been duplicated 
in ten thousand other lives. ln some way 
or other this step must be taken. Some- 
how or other this acknowledgment of the 
love hitherto concealed must be made. Not 
every one is stricken dumb or blind, not 
every one is whelmed and flooded by the 
light which streams from heaven, but every 
one who comes into the Christian life in 
some way or other must ask the question, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
and to almost every one comes the reply, 
‘‘Unfurl your colors.” ‘*Show the world 
where you stand.” 

Perhaps the invitation to acknowledge 
Christ is given less frequently in these days 
than formerly. It is surely possible to give 
it in an unwise and repellent way, but I 
equally believe that a vast mistake is com- 
mitted by those who never give such an in- 
vitation at all. In some way the net must 
be drawn, at least in times of special reli- 
gious interest, or many who would other- 
wise come into the kingdom will be lost to 
‘Christ and the church. 

Another great aid to my Christian life, I 
believe, was the fact that I joined the col- 
lege church in Hanover very soon after go- 
ing to Dartmouth College, and identified 
myself with the Christian boys of the col- 
lege. There is a temptation to every boy 
going trom a Christian home and his old 
church relations to keep the matter of his 
Christian life very largely to himself. In 
many colleges it is not a popular thing to 
be known as a Christian, and the first three 
months in college halls usually decides the 
Christian character of the four years of 
college life. 

I have never ceased to be grateful that I 
was led into the first class prayer meeting 
of the class of ’73, and that there I told the 
other boys that I, too, was a professing 
Christian. I am sure that 1 made no elo- 
quent or edifying remarks on that occasion. 
Very likely the few words spoken were 
halting and stumbling and commonplace, 
but they had the effect of committing me 
to Christ before my companions. It served 
notice on the rowdies that I was not likely 
to train in their company, and kept me out 
of many a bad place and away from many a 
temptation which I have no doubt would 
otherwise have assailed me, 

This, too, is a little matter, which seems 
scarcely worth narrating and yet it is one 
of the little things that marks an era in 
many a boy’s life. The crises in our lives 
-do not come with blare of trumpets and 
beating of tom-toms. They come quietly, 
unostentatiously, but they are none the less 
turning points, which affect the whole trend 
-of our future lives, 
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After entering the ministry with no little 
reluctance, since the profession of journal- 
ism seemed to beckon to me in a very allur- 
ing way, 1 found the greatest aid to my 
Christian life in actual contact with my 
people. Before becoming a pastor I dreaded 
pastoral work, feeling that I was entirely 
unfitted to help my people spiritually and 
to lead them “beside the still waters.” 
From a stern sense of duty I began to call 
on my people, but the duty soon became a 
surprising delight, and I found sttength 
and refreshment in going among my people, 
becoming acquainted with their hopes and 
fears and needs and joys. Especially among 
the poorer people of the congregation did 
I find spiritual refreshment. By trying to 
enter into their needs and to help them, 
though in a way which I realized was very 
poor and inadequate, great joy and strength 
came into my own life. 

When “blue Monday’? came, or bluer 
Tuesday, when worried and anxious be- 
cause of the approaching Sunday with its 
onérous duties, for which I was not pre 
pared, a half day among the poor people 
of my congregation seemed to flood even 
the driest and most prosaic duty with a 
glow of other world light. 

Another great aid to my Christian life 
has come to me, especially of late years, 
by coming in contact with young Christians 
all the country over. The more I have 
known them the better I have loved them 
and the more thoroughly I have believed in 
them—in their earnestness and genuineness, 
in their seriousness of purpose and un- 
swerving devotion to Christ—the more have 
I felt that the country and the church were 
safe in the hands of the future generation 
of sensible, stalwart, devoted young people. 

As a pastor I have always found them 
gentle and docile, ready to be led and anx- 
ious to undertake any service, if their hearis 
could but be touched by the divine flame. 
Never did I ask one of my young people to 
perform any service for the church which 
I did not find him ready to undertake. 
Often have I been puzzled to answer satis- 
factorily the question, ‘‘ What more can we 
do for our pastor and our church?” Since 
leaving the service of one church for a work 
which I hope I may be allowed to call the 
service of all the churches, I have found 
the same spirit of consecrated devotion in 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of young 
people, not only in our own land but in 
almost every other. 

Wherever I discover this high-born devo- 
tion and steadfast loyalty, as I always do 
find it in every convention and gathering of 
young people which I attend, I take fresh 
courage for my work, and find in this a 
wonderful aid to my own Christian life. 
Others in similar articles doubtless will 
speak of the strength which comes from 
prayer and communion with God and the 
occasional Pisgah hights of experience which 
we reach, but my space is almost exhausted. 

I realize that there are so many others 
among my readers, with a far longer expe- 
rience and richer spiritual history, at whose 
feet I would like to sit and learn, that I 


‘have hesitated more than once in writing 


this article. But I cannot close without 
referring to a season of great spiritual 
refreshment which I recently enjoyed with 
about a score of brethren. Iaving been 
invited to go into a so-called “retreat” 
with them, I found in their lives so much 
of genuine, heartfelt devotion, so true a 
sense Of the reality of Christ’s presence, so 
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deep a longing for more riches of grace 
and so aident a desire to help the world 
that my own spiritual plane of living was 
elevated, and two days of communion with 
them and with the Master will be remem- 
bered by me, I believe, for many years as a 
wondrous aid to my Christian life. This 
memory provokes within me a great long- 
ing for more such breaks in the monotonous 
routine of life, for more such visions as 
there we enjoyed from the table lands of 
God's love. 





SARGENT’S PAINTING IN THE 
BOSTON. PUBLIO LIBRARY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION, 
BY O. M. E. ROWK. 


The upper story of the building holds the 
special libraries in rooms grouped round 
the open court and flanked by long cortri- 
dors. The eastern one, into which the 
staircase opens, is intrusted to John S. Sar- 
gent for decoration. This mural painting 
is not fresco, but was painted in England on 
canvas, which was cemented to the walls 
with great pressure, 

His theme is the evolution of religion in 
the human race, illustrated by epochs of 
Jewish and Christian history. The frag- 
ment completed includes a lunette, the 
arched ceiling around it and a frieze ex- 
tending under both. Briefly, the arch rep- 
resents polytheism, the lunette monotheism, 
and the frieze the law and the prophets as 
the firm foundation into which the spiritual 
life of the ages integrated out of the con- 
fusing beliefs rife in the infancy of the race. 
At the opposite end of the corridor Mr. Sar- 
gent * is now embodying the idea of Chris- 
tianity with its symbols and doctrines to 
correspond with the primitive pagan be- 
liefs already so marvelously portrayed. 
Between these ends, on the long wall, will 
be represented the culmination of Christian 
thought in a sublime scene from the New 
Testament, probably the Sermon on the 
Mount, with the Redeemer as the central 
figure. This daring, original conception of 
the spiritual solidarity of the rage is thor- 
oughly modern in sentiment—a medieval 
painter would not have carried it beyond 
the crucifixion. 

The corridor is really a long, narrow, 
lofty hall, and all the available space of wall 
and ceiling will be painted to trace this re- 
ligious idea, which is the supreme outcome 
of the strenuous ages. 

The first impression of the finished sec- 
tion is the magnificent decorative effect of 
color, always an essential of mural paint- 
ing. This is enhanced by a broad gold 
cornice joining lunette and frieze. The 
golden rib connecting lunette and ceiling 
beare, in black letters curiously inter- 
twined, the lunette motif from Psalm 106 t¢ 








*Mr. Sargent received $15,000 from the Public 
Library. The same sum, necessary to complete it, 
has been voluntarily contributed by art lovers in 
Boston and vicinity. 





+ * They forgat God their Saviour which had done 
great things in Egypt. ... And they served their 
idols, which were a snare unto them. Yea, they 
sacrificed their sons and daughters unto devils, and 
they shed innocent blood, even the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters. . . . unto the idols of 
Canaan. ... Therefore was the wrath of the Lord 
kindled against his people ...and he gave them 
into the hand of the heathen and they that hated 
them ruled over them. Their enemies also op- 
pressed them and they were brought into subjec- 
tion under their hand... . Nevertheless, he re- 
garded their affliction when he heard their cry; 
and he remembered his covenant.” 
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Charmed at first with the emotional appeal 
of superb color, the intellect is soon stimu- 
lated by the sense of a great mystery, the 
immensity of conception on this great 
theme, finding here its first adequate mod- 
ern interpretation. A glow of wonder at 
the painter’s historical research, archwxo- 
logical knowledge and intellectual vigor 
gives place to homage of the inherent 
strength of the creative genius of John S. 
Sargent. ‘‘ Behind every great work of art 
lies a great personality.” Primarily artistic 
in expression, it is distinctly an intellectual 
painting like the Sistine Ceiling. It can 
never be popular with the masses, because 
beyond their comprehension. Apprecia- 
tion implies understanding. 

Analysis unfolds an orderly development 
of the inner meaning—first the ceiling, 
illustrating polytheism. The primitive be- 
liefs are grouped in figures and symbols 
of Egyptian, Phonician and Assyrian 
idolatry, ‘‘a snare to Israel.”” They are 
disposed over the shadowy, diaphanous 
silhouette of the goddess Neith (‘‘ the vault 
of heaven, the origin of things, the mother 
of gods’’) on whose temple at Sais was 
written: ‘I am all that was and is and shall 
be and none hath dared my veil to lift.” 
She spans the whole arch, touching the 
horizons with hands and feet, and her dark 
face is unfathomable in the passionless 
majesty of a goddess. 

Beginning at the left end of the arch, on 
ber feet is the winged globe, the Egyptian 
symbol of eternity, on which rests a con- 
ventionalized mummy with the soul leaving 
the body. The three bronze-like figures 
are Isis, Osiris and Tlorus, Egypt’s ancient 
trinity. Above them is the bull headed 
figure of Moloch or Baal, the destroyer— 
soulless, brutal, inexorable, the incarna- 
tion of greed and evil. Two of his gnarled 
hands are uplifted with dagger and missile, 
the other two clutch human victims (some- 
what indistinct) who are clawed by gaping 
lions of fire. 

Directly above Moloch’s horned head is 
the sun, the center of the arch. Its beams 
stream down to the triple gods, each golden 
ray ending in a hand, the Egyptian symbol 
of its life giving power. This relieves the 
somber cruelty of the left side with fine 
decorative values. 

The sun rests on the Assyrian zodiac, 
which encircles the starry firmament of 
Neith’s broad breast. The Oriental sun- 
myth is symbolized in her serpent necklace. 
At the left the sun-god, Adonis, slays with 
his arrows the gaping serpent and his red 
mantle of warmth trails over part of the 
zodiac. On the winter side the serpent 
(Typhoon) has subdued Adonis in its folds, 
where he leans, listless, with bow unstrung. 
This typifies the unending conflict of sum- 
mer and winter. : 

Below the winged tiara of Neith appears 
the light figure of Astarte. A colored 
statue recently excavated at Athens gave 
Sargent’s imagination the’ hint for this ex- 
quisitely beautiful goddess of love, and, 
after months of contemplation, he painted 
it at a single sitting of five hours. Iler 
diaphanous robe and veil of delicate blue 
suggest the illusion of the senses experi- 
enced by her votaries. Crowned, bejeweled 
and conscious of power, she stands on a 
moon-crescent, her draperies embroidered 
with her emblems. The python, the two 
columns, the sacred cones of the tree of 
life are associated with her rites. Dimly, 
under her veil, are seen her victims torn by 
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a vulture or crushed by a chimera, The 
voluptuous effect of Astarte is accentuated 
by dim priestesses waving sensuous arms 
in rhythmic homage. 

The essence of the story set forth on the 
arch is that of greed and lust, the destroying 
forces above which polytheism could not 
rise. In the progress towards more spiritual 
ideal the archaic, definite symbols give way 
to less conventional treatment. The lunétte 
expresses a more personal relation between 
man and the godhead as represented by 
monotheism. 

The lunette shows what befell the Israel- 
ites when ‘‘ they forgat God.’’ In the cen- 
ter a group of tawny Hebrews are bending 
under the yoke of the oppressors, the As- 
syrian on the right, the Egyptian on the 
left, both tyrants with arms uplifted to slay. 
The naked captives raise supplicating hands 
and behind them ascends the smoke of sac- 
rifice to Jehovah. ‘‘Hé heard their cry” 
and, in a mighty rush of flaming cherubim, 
comes to deliver. Sargent is too consum- 
mate an artist to portray the great ‘‘ 1 Am,”’ 
or even the faces of the archangels whose 
wings of fire make superb color in the 
upper part. He sends imagination on a far 
flight by revealing only the arms ‘made 
bare for salvation.’’ One hand grips the 
Assyrian king, the other restrains Pharaoh 
with electric touch. Only a master could 
give this impression of mysterious, irresisti- 
bie, invisible power. The realism of brute 
force dominates the muscular malignity of 
the bearded Assyrian. He is attended by 
his protecting genius, the vulture headed 
archer; beside him stalks the Syrian lion 
and two ravens tear the shadowy dead. 

The Egyptian cultus is different but 
equally pitiless, Pharaoh’s lithe, supple 
figure, charged with cruelty and hate, is 
followed by the lion deity winged with 
black and gold. The Sphinx, vaguely out- 
lined, treads the nations under her feet 
where the vulture rends a lifeless body. 

The omnipotence of the one God in de- 
veloping the human race through the 
medium of ‘‘ his peculiar people”’ finds ex- 
pression still more profound in the frieze of 
the prophets. Religion here becomes more 
subjective and symbols are few. 

In the center is Moses, a most heroic figure, 
his breast infolded with flaming wings typi- 
fying the divine presence. Grasping the 
two tables of the law which reach to his 
belt, he stands, majestic and stern, the 
greatest leader of men known to history. 
The four major prophets and twelve minor 
ones, in attitude suggestive of their charac- 
ters, form four groups. On the left of 
Moses is the impressive figure of Elijah hold- 
ing the prophetic scroll. Daniel’s gaunt 
figure touches Ezekiel, whose voluminous 
white draperies make the central light. 
Nahum, declaring *‘ the burden of Nineveh,” 
stands beside Amos, the shepherd prophet. 
The left panel is a most dramatic group. 
Hosea’s burning heart wraps his body in 
the hush of great thoughts; Obadiah’s 
weight of woe sinks him to the ground; Joel 
hides his face in his mantle in tragic sorrow; 
and the venerable Zephaniah completes the 
despairing group. The statuesque, white- 
robed Ilosea is said to be Sargent’s favorite. 

On the other side of Moses, Joshua 
sheathes the sword of the Lord and 
Jeremiah droops in lamentation. The 
grand figure of Isaiah well portrays the 
most sublime instrument through which 
the Spirit of God hath spoken. In the 
left panel all are rejoicing, save Micah— 


_at hand,”’ 
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does his sin of idol-worship still haunt? 
Ilaggai bridges the ages by grasping his 
hand, and, with Malachi, points over the 
shoulder of Zechariah to “salvation nigh 
These outstretched hands make 
the connecting link in Sargent’s scheme, 
with the Christology to adorn the long wall. 
The frieze of the prophets has a marked 
plastic character; indeed, the Moses is in 
relief, modeled in papier maché, which is 
elsewhere sparingly used. ‘There is no 
striving for sensationalism—proper restraint 
guides the wonderful technique. The artist’s 
refinement skillfully keeps features of brutal 
realism in the background. The most deli- 
cate sensibility finds nothing to offend. 
There is no art of morality, but noblest 
art lacks not the moral. Nothing can ex- 
haust the significance of things. But this 
wall painting is ‘‘a great amiting woid”’ 
of interpretation. Itcries aloud the eternal 
lesson of evolution wrought by him with 
whom ‘‘a thousand years are as one day.’’ 





THE INTEROHANGE OF AMERIOAN 
AND ENGLISH NEWS, 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 





Mr. Smalley’s recent establishment in 
New York as correspondent of the London 
Times is an event of some significance 
outside the newspaper world. It heralds a 
revival of English interest in American af- 
fairs. Hitherto this interest has been in- 
credibly languid, and, at any rate since 
news by cable came into vogue, not one of 
the English daily journals has had a corre- 
spondent in New York exclusively in its serv- 
ice and acting in its behalf in the same 
way as English correspondents do in Paris 
and Berlin. 

As concerns Mr, Smalley himself, no one 
connected with the press has done more 
than he to inform Americans about Eng- 
lish affairs, and few people in England 
can have reason to complain of the way in 
which he has done his work. Of late years 
his letters would not have been acceptable 
to home rule liberals, for Mr. Smalley is 
as strong a Unionist as Mr. Chamberlain. 
But apart from his point of view on the 
home rule question, and the Toryism 
which of late has tinged his letters, he has 
invariably presented English affairs to Amer- 
ican readers with consistent fairness. The 
thirty years Mr. Smalley spent in London 
have formed a stirring period in English 
politics, Numerous great and far-reaching 
political changes have occurred since the 
sixties, when Mr, Smalley wrote his first 
letter from London to the New York Trib- 
une. Those of his readers who have fol- 
lowed his letters ought to be well informed 
on English affairs, Every development has 
been described, and in the collected Smalley 
Letters will be found a tolerably full his- 
tory of political, literary, social, and artis- 
tic England since the Reform Act of 1867, 
Perhaps the only fault which can be found 
with the letters is that they are too exclu 
sively London letters. Mr. Smalley did not 
give all the attention he might have done to 
great movements which have gone on in 
provincial England, But then this habit of 
seldom looking outside Londen is common, 
not only to journalists in London who are 
representing foreign newspapers, but also 
to mem in the more responsible places on 
the London press, with whom London is 
Englaod in much the same way as Paris is 
France with most Frenchmen. 

The standard which Mr, Smalley estab- 
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lished was distinctly a high one. Until the 
action for libel against the New York World 
in London in 1892 there was a feeling 
among some newspaper writers in London 
that any risky story was good enough to go 
into a letter for New York, and, as the trial 
of the suit against the World showed, nu- 
merous paragraphs which were not available 
for the gossip columns of the cheap after- 
noon papers in London found a ready mar- 
ket for shipment to New York. This feel- 
ing has not altogether died away. Evidence 
of it presents itself every now and again in 
the letters from London. This, however, 
was not the style of correspondence Mr. 
Smalley was identified with. It is doubtful 
if he ever wrote a paragraph he would have 
hesitated to have reprinted in London with 
his name attached. 

The extent to which American newspaper 
readers value news from London may be 
judged from the fact that in addition to the 
full ordinary daily services of the two press 
agencies between five and seven thousand 
words are cabled from London every Satur- 
day by the special correspondents of the 
New York journals. This is a much larger 
number of words than is cabled from New 
York to all the daily papers in England in 
the course of three or four months, for since 
the cable came into general use the volume 
of American news transmitted to England 
has been surprisingly small. Any one who 
will turn to the files of the London papers 
in the thirties and the forties will see that 
in those days considerable attention was 
given in England to American affairs. The 
arrival of the clippers with the American 
mail was then an event of some importance 
in the London daily newspaper offices. On 
the day following there was usually a col- 
umn or more of extracts from the American 
papers. These extracts were not made up 
of the humorous paragraphs and the West- 
ern stories from which the readers of Eng- 
lish weekly newspapers now get their ideas 
of America. They consisted of news deal- 
ing with all phases of American life, and 
they afforded a reader opportunities of 
really learning what was going on in Amer- 
ica, 

When the cable came into use for news 
messages, these columns of intelligently 
selected news paragraphs taken from the 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia news- 
papers gradually disappeared from the pages 
of the English daily press, and there com- 
menced the era of snippety cablegrams, 
mostly made up of lurid stories of lynch- 
ings, riots and calamities. In the matter of 
giving the news in the fuller and better 
sense Of the word, the change from the old 
plan to the occasional seven or ten line 
cablegrams was one which brought with it 
a distinct loss to English newspaper readers, 
In the old days English people could keep 
themselves well informed on American af 
fairs. Since the era of the short cablegrams, 
the ignorance of English people concerning 
America has been most extraordinary in 
view of the fact that so many English people 
now visit America, and of the additional 
important fact that both peoples enjoy com- 
mon possession and use of the English lan- 
guage, 

Gross blunders about American irstitu- 
tions, American affairs, and even the rudi- 
ments of American geography are of daily 
occurrence in the best edited of the English 
newspapers. That these blunders should 
occur is not to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that one day with another not 
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more than one hundred words of American 
news are sent to England, and that most of 
the news conveyed is of the character indi- 
cated—‘' news from which,’’ as one of the 
Manchester papers remarked a little while 
ago in commenting on a speech by Mr. 
Bayard, ‘‘the collectors have eliminated 
almost every element of profound interest 
in the life of the community on which they 
report.’’ England receives little news by 
cable and almost less by mail. Only two 
London newspapers, so far as I am aware, 
receive letters by mail from regular corre- 
spondents in America, and among the pro- 
vincial newspapers there is not one which 
has a regular correspondent in New York. 
Mr. Smalley’s establishment here may be 
expected to bring about a great change. If 
he sends from New York to the Times six 
or seven columns a week of the class of mat- 
ter which he sent from London to the New 
York Tribune, other English daily journals 
will soon be awakened to the interest and 
value of news from America, and before 
long there will be something like a balance 
in the interchange of transatlantic news. 
[Ilarold Frederic, the London correspondent 
of the New York Times, says that Mr. Smal; 
ley’s first letters have already done all that 
Mr. Porritt predicts.—Ep.] 





THE WORLD'S W. 0. T. U. CONVENTION. 


The women of the great temperance or- 
ganization undertook a difficult task in 
attempting to make an impression on the 
world’s largest city by holding their third 
biennial convention within its borders. But 
they planned skillfully and worked success- 
fully. In the first place, they joined to the 
World’s Convention the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association, which 
held its nineteenth annual council June 17 
and 18. Next, they selected the most cen- 
tral places of popular assemblage for their 
most important gatherings, the City Tem- 
ple and the three splendid halls, the Queen’s, 
the Royal Albert and the Exeter. Then 
they gained entrance on the first Sunday of 
their convention to a large number of Non- 
conformist pulpits in and about London, 
and some kind of recognition in several 
churches of the Establishment. A special 
temperance sermon was preached in West- 
minster Abbey and seats were set apart for 
some of the delegates. 

The B. W. T. A. occupied the City Temple 
(Dr. Joseph Parker’s) on Monday and Tues- 
day, and the World’s Convention was form- 
ally opened Wednesday morning, June 19, 
in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place. It 
was attended by about 300 delegates from 


more than twenty foreign nations, including 


South Africa, Australia and other most dis- 
tant lands. There were present as many 
more * fraternal delegates ’’ from other tem- 
perance and philanthropic organizations. 
At the first session the hall was well filled, 
while all the evening meetings were crowded. 
A very attractive feature was the music, in 
which Mrs. Antoinette Stirling was the 
principal figure. There was a White Rib- 
bon Choir and some very good singing by 
the choir of the Normal College for the 
blind. There were groups in costume rep- 
resenting countries where the W. C. T. U. 
is organized. There was a lime light lan- 
tern display, an impersonation of John B. 
Gough by Miss Helen Potter and other fea- 
tures to attract popular interest. Besides, 
the dramatic effects of the meetings were 
admirably managed by those two rarely 
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winsome and able women who presided, 
Miss Frances E. Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset. Their power in handling great 
audiences was effectively displayed and the 
people were prompt in expressing enthusi- 
asm, At times they rose to their feet and 
sang the Doxology, or God Save Our Gra- 
cious Queen, or Blest Be the Tie That Binds, 
and other hymns which fitly expressed their 
feelings. 

The address of the president, Miss Wil- 
lard, included the main points of discussion 
and was received with intense interest. It 
covers about seventy pages in print and she 
read only portions of it, but inserted epi- 
grammatic sentences and terse phrases 80 
frequently that the reading of it in type is 
quite a tame affair as compared with her 
delivery of it. She described the aim of 
the organization as a purpose with a plan 
to increase the common joy of the world. 
‘*Tf we had love the slumsof London would 
not last another day.’’ ‘‘ We shall never see 
the Golden Age till the Golden Rule be- 
comes the rule of gold.” ‘‘We need not 
more energy, but radiant energy; not boil- 
ing water, but steam.’”’ ‘‘ Woman is the 
mercury in the thermometer of the race.’’ 
Such sentences, coming in quick succession, 
often not to be found in the printed address, 
were welcomed by eager ears. Miss Wil- 
lard has conceived a high and splendid ideal 
for humanity and knows how to present a 
picture of it which makes it seem, if not 
real, at least possible. When it is exam- 
ined in detail it is seen to be dependent on 
the success of almost every popular move- 


ment of reform. I cannot even enumerate 


the topics included in the address. Some 
of the most prominent were the abolition 
of poverty, prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
the franchise for women, social purity, liv- 
ing pictures, the fall of Oscar Wilde, dress 
and prison reform, the peace movement, 
the Armenian, opium and anti-lynching 
questions, kindness to animals and bicycles 
for women. All these themes were blended 
together with a tenderness of sentiment 
which appealed to the sympathies of the 
audience and exalted womanhood as the 
chief force and the chief hope for the re- 
newal of ‘the race. A typical sentence was, 
‘¢She who bears the soldier has done more 
for her country than he who bears the 
sword.’’ The address was received with 
frequent applause and bedewed eyes and at 
its close the entire audience rose to express 
their thanks to Miss Willard. I have de- 
voted so much space to this address because 
it represents the keynote of all the meetings. 
The reports presented by some twenty or 
more heads of departments were in full 
sympathy with the speech of the president 
and marked a stage in the growth of the 
temperance movement which Miss Willard 
indicated by saying, ‘‘We once believed 
that if men were temperate poverty and 
vice would cease. Now we complete the 
circle of truth by.saying that poverty causes 
intemperance.’’ These earnest women work- 
ers have come to recognize that intemper- 
ance is indissolubly linked with all the 
great evils that curse the race, and that in 
order to lift it from them all these burdens 
must also be lifted. In this great effort, 
whatever mistakes they may make, they 
cannot fail of the sympathy of all good men. 
and women in their spirit and aim. 

The presence of Mother Stewart of Ohio, 
who led the first women’s crusade in 1873, 
was an inspiration. Though she is eighty 
years old her voice is clear and strong, and: 
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she was easily heard by the audience of 
$,000 people. One notable feature of one 
of the evening services was an effective 
address by Miss Hallie Q. Brown, a colored 
graduate of Wilberforce University, Ohio. 
She went over her allotted time and was 
granted more by request of the audience. 
The same evening a telling short speech 
was made by Henry J. Wilson, M. P., who 
denounced his country for forcing the opium 
traffic on China, Mr. Wilson has stood 
almost alone in Parliament against the 
position of the British Government in this 
matter. The receptions given by the lord 
mayor and by Lady Somerset at Reigate 
Priory were notable features of the week, 
and also the farewell meeting on the closing 
Sunday in Exeter Hall. 

Of course the climax came on Thursday 
evening in the Royal Albert Hall, which 
seats 10,000 people and was filled to over- 
flowing to listen to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Canon Wilberforce and several of the 
women delegates from America. The great 
polyglot petition with its list of seven mil- 
lion names asking for the abolition of the 
sale of intoxicating liquor was festooned 
around the hall. The enthusiasm of the 
audience as well as the earnestness of the 
speakers must have gladdened the hearts of 
those who planned the convention with the 
assurance that their efforts had been 
crowned with success. The London Chron- 
icle says that ‘‘ even in the Albert Hall, which 
has been the scene of many great and pic- 
turesque demonstrations, no larger or more 
striking assemblage has been witnessed”’ 
than this one. The Daily News says it well 
deserved the name of a great international 
demonstration. It is the testimony of good 
judges that the meetings will result in a 
distinct uplift for the cause of temperance 
in England. 

London. 


A. E. D, 


_—_—_—_—_—S 


THE WORLD'S STUDENT OONVO- 
OATION AT NORTHFIELD. 


BY REV. ROBERT E. LEWIS. 





Driving past Mr. Moody’s home on to the 
grounds of the Northfield Seminary in the 
middle of the afternoon the expectant ear is 
greeted with Rah, rah, rah, rah, Amherst! 
and then in a moment Rab, rab, rah, rah, rah, 
Yale! What, a ball game, and in a series for 
the championship of the World’s Student Con- 
ference? Veritably this athletic Christianity 
would have astonished scholastic William 
Goodell or venetable John Todd. Imagine 
the shades of Eliot and Whitfield looking 
upon the scene before Marquand Hall the 
afternoon of Independence Day. Four hun- 
dred and fifty students and more from cut 
of a hundred colleges and universities turn 
aside from Bible classes, mission training, 
the unfolded gospel to the pole vault, hun- 
dred yards dash, potato race, swimming con- 
test, etc. 

That this world’s conference has the bless- 
ing of God is apparent. One needs no demon- 
stration of the fact, but what is the secret of 
its power? An answer might be tritely made, 
but the answer must take into account not 
simply the manipulation of the machinery of 
a convention, but of a perennial convention, 
and a convention drawn from a class over 
whom few men have a holding power. We 
have had great college preachers, but such do 
not stand behind every pulpit. And he who 
sear after year leads on this ever changing 
host of college men is not a ‘preacher’ at 
all and much less a university bred man. 
What is the secret, then? May I venture to 
suggest an answer? Ringing out in each 
convention year after year are three domi- 
Haut notes, and we are led to believe them 
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to be in harmony with the great chorus about 
the throne. The Holy Ghost, the inspired 
Book, the only begotten Son, when these 
notes are sounded there is never a discord. 
So marvelous the power that the spirit of 
captious criticism, at first strong, is hushed 
away as the conference goes on to its close. 

The most prominent feature of the confer- 
ence is the delegates themselves. We trace 
them about the campus and attempt to asso- 
ciate them with their colleges by their 
“colors.” Here are the tiger-striped sons of 
Princeton, and there forty blue-stockinged 
men of Yale, and still a larger group with a 
confused glimmer of many colored ribbons 
—a hundred and twenty men from forty Penn- 
sylvania institutions. We look to the west 
and there is the blue of Union and the red and 
white on the breasts of eighteen men of 
Cornell, and now we see in the distance a 
group of men in conversation, one from 
Leland Stanford University and another from 
the University of South Carolina, severai 
from Virginia and mavy from Harvard—North 
and South bound together in the bond of 
peace. Brown of Rhode Island, Oberlin of 
Ohio greet Toronto University and McGill of 
Montreal. And amid the confusion we stop 
longer only to single out our friends from 
Oxford and Edinburgh Universities. 

Simultaneously each day are the numerous 
group training classes and the Missionary 
Institute. The latter is conducted by Rev. 
Harlan P. Beach, late president of the School 
for Christian Workers. As a recent acquisi- 
tion to the leadership of the student volun- 
teer movement for foreign missions, he has 
charge of this institute, in which are enrolled 
men from each college and where careful 
trainiog and equipment are secured for leader- 
ship in the educational and practical mission 
activity of the college association. 

Prof. James McConaughy continues his 
Bible training class system of previous 
years. Once a day he meets a band of men 
chosen from the whole delegate body as bis 
sub-teachers. Each of these men has a class 
under him pursuing the same lessons taken 
up in the leader’s class. About two hundred 
men are giving practical study to Christ as a 
personal worker, as revealed in the story of 
the Passion Week. Each of these two hun- 
dred men is praying and studying if may be 
God will equip him to go back to his univer- 
sity a Bible training class leader. 

A second system of Bible study is taught by 
William H. Salmon. Heis a graduateof Yale 
and unusually adapted for this work. The 
course here is normal in plan and is intended 
to equip leaders in devotional Bible study. 
To this end an outline for a year’s study of 
the life of Paul is given. The attendance at 
this Bible work is so large that an overtlow 
meeting las been started in the town church 
and conducted by Robert E. Speer of the 
Presbyterian Board. 

Still another feature, and one of great infiu- 
ence, is the daily conference at nine o’clock 
on college association work. The great prob- 
lems confronting the church in the colleges; 
the perils and evils in student life—as crib- 
bing, Sabbath desecration, personal impurity, 
and so on; the questions cf religious awaken- 
ings such as visited many of our American 
colleges last year; special efforts to win over 
to Christ new students on entering in the fall 
and to enro}l them in actual Bible study—these 
and other matters of paramount importance 
were faced squarely, and many a plan was 
laid. 

May I callattention to personality? Though 
men seem to have little to do with the really 
great part of the conference, without the men- 
tion of certain leaders this sketch would be 
incomplete. Mr. Moody has had full charge 
of the platform meetings, but spoke only after 
the urgent request of the united body. John 
R. Mott, the student leader, though seen little, 
holds the guiding rein of all departments of 
the conference. Among tbe notable utter- 
ances have been those of President Patton of 
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Princeton, Bishop Hall of Vermont and Rob- 
ert E. Speer. 

The ‘true power of this yearly gathering is 
best seen in its influence on the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association movement, under 
whose direction it is held. At least a score of 
colleges, including Brown, Amherst, Cornell, 
Lehigh and Oberlin, were mightily moved by 
God last year, and in each instance the revival 
sprang from the ranks of the “ Northfield 
band.” This fact alone puts the stamp of 
divine approval upon this convocation. 


———— 


OONGREGATIONALISM IN FAIR 
FLORIDA. 


The Pilgrim faith is not indigenous to the 
soil of Florida, yet maintains a vigorous and 
expanding life. Hardy plants brought to the 
southland choose those times for flowering 
most in accordance with the conditions of 
their primal existence. Congregationalism 
flourishes amongst the delicate types of south- 
ern latitudes; adapted to existing conditions, 
it yet maintains its sturdy independence and 
freedom of thought. Its democratic polity 
commen«s it to the South. 

In 1884 five churches were reported in the 
minutes from Florida, today there are sixty- 
four reported and others are to be heard from 
atan early date. Fifty-five churches have the 
ministerial services cf forty-four pastors, ex- 
tending from Key West to the Alabama line 
and from Jacksonville to West Palm Beach, 
far down the Atlantic side of the peninsula. 
A church membership of 1,754 and 1,361 fami- 
lies are reported, with 1,856 in the Sunday 
schools and $2,319 given in benevolences. All 
this in ten years. 

Rollins College, sadly in need of financial 
help, has been well patronized during the 
past year and has enjoyed a season of revival 
interest. Delightfully located at Winter 
Park, on one of Florida's most beautiful 
lakes, it is recognized as one of the intellec- 
tual centers of this cosmopolitan State so 
sadly in need of such institutions for higher 
Christian learning. 

The great freeze of last February, which de- 
stroyed nearly one-balf of the orange groves 
of Florida, was a blow from which the State 
will not soon recover, Its chief industry is 
paralyzed, and great distress prevails. Yet 
mapy are learning new agricultural as well 
as choice spiritual lessons. The churches 
have received rich tokens of the divine favor, 
and never were the accessions so large as 
during the past year. 

Key West, the most southerly church in the 
United States, has been greatly blessed under 
the ministrations of Rev. C. W. Frazer. Eighty- 
six have united during the past year. The 
Island City has suffered greatly by removals 
to Tampa, which have added 5,000 to her pop- 
ulation in a twelvemonth; 8,000 of Tampa’s 
20,000 speak the Castilian tongue. The Tampa 
church has received fifty-three new members 
in 1894, bas added four rooms for Sunday 
school and social purposes, also a free reading 
room open nightly for the use of the young 
men cf the city. A Sunday school of fifty 
scholars has been started on the West Side. 
Spanish services have been kept up by the pas- 
tor in the Spanish language in a neat chapel 
built by a generous friend in Connecticut. 

The honored and indefatigable superintend- 
ent, Rev. 8S. F. Gale, is everywhere in this 
great State cheering the pastors and starting 
new enterprises. Congregationalism has en- 
tered this developing, cosmopolitan State, and 
made already an honorablerecord. Itis doing 
a work which no other church could do. Its 
educational and missionary work are irfvalu- 
able. It has taken the initiative in the C. E. 
work, which is rapidly extending in our coun- 
ties. Florida, land of romance and song, where 
Spanisb explorers and brave French knights 
have left their impress, is in process of evolu- 
tion into a Christian commonwealth, and our 
Pilgrim chure@hes are to be a mighty factor in 
the solution of the mighty problem. H. 
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The Home 
LIVING. 


‘“‘ How to make lives worthy living?” 
The question haunts us every day ; 
It colors the first blush of sunrise, 
It deepens the twilight’s last ray. 
There is nothing that brings us a drearier pain 
Than the thought, ‘‘ We have lived, we are 
living, in vain.” 
We need, each and all, to be needed, 
To feel we have something to give 
Toward soothing the moan of earth’s hunger ; 
And we know that then only we live 
When we feed one another as we have been fed 
From the hand that gives body and spirit their 
bread. 
Our lives they are well worth the living, 
When we lose our smal! selves in the whole, 
And feel the strong surges of being 
Throb through us, one heart and one soul. 
Eternity bears up each honest endeavor ; 
The life lost for love is life saved, and forever. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


———————— 


One of our readers objects to a recent 
article ‘in this department on the ground 
that it unduly exalts the physical side of 
life and implies that the roots of happiness 
lie entirely in bodily conditions. She asks: 
‘* Are we to be happy and pleasing to others 
by standing on tiptoe and singing, or by 
fixing our faces into a smile before rising? 
Why not try the old Bible way of prayer? 
Materialistic and psychical remedies for the 
blues are a dangerous tendency away from 
the only real method of secyring happiness, 
namely, by interest in, and work for others, 
and by seeking daily strength from God. 
The recipe in Matt. 6: 6 for rasped nerves 
is far better than posing and singing. 
The ‘reward openly’ comes often in an 
immediate uplifting of soul as manifest 
to others as to one’s self.’”’ Undoubtedly 
that is the best poised life which pays heed 
to both parts of our being, the physical and 
the spiritual. One need not neglect devo- 
tional exercises because she practices gym- 
nastics, neither should these last be allowed 
to take the place of soul culture. 


There is an important distinction between 
the training of the will and of the mind 
which parents are apt to overlook. Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall, probably the highest au- 
thority on the science of pedagogy in the 
country, calls attention to this difference 
and shows that changed conditions of soci- 
ety make the chance for will culture more 
difficult than formerly. A generation or 
two ago most boys had either farm work or 
chores and errands of some sort to do out 
of school hours, and girls had household 
tasks imposed upon them—all of which 
developed a certain quality of thorough- 
ness that is a feature of will power. Now, 
however, boys in cities, in particular, have 
few opportunities for exercising persever- 
ance and sustained effort. Life nowadays 
brings many privileges, with few corre- 
sponding duties. This, combined with arti- 
ficial ways of living and bad air, tends to 
weaken the will and to decrease personal 
energy. Doubtless a vague recognition of 
these truths lies at the basis of the desire 
on the part of parents to make the summer 
vacation profitable to their sons. We shall 
print more suggestions about ways of spend- 
ing vacation next week, 


Every thoughtful woman who has seen 
the slavish yielding of her sex to the dic- 
tates of fashion will thank Miss Willard for 
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her strong words on the subject at the 
World’s W. C. T. U. Convention in London 
last month. Quoting from Mr. Worth, the 
famous Parisian dressmaker, she showed 
that he was in league with the manufactur- 
ers to use certain materials, the adoption 
of which by him made a ready market for 
the goods. These being made into new 
and constantly changing styles would lead 
women to discard garments that were al- 
ready good and serviceable for the sake of 
being clothed according to the latest fash- 
ion. In reality women have thus made 
themselves simply lay figures for the dis- 
play of fabrics from the manufacturers’ 
looms. If only a foolish wealthy class fol- 
lowed this blind leadership little harm 
would result, but, as Miss Willard says, 
‘*'The woman of small means tags on at the 
end of the procession, imitating the general 
appearance of those at its head so far as 
her limited and hard-earned wages will 
allow.” But she predicts a speedy revolt 
from this tyranny, which is founded upon 
the shrewdness of the manufacturer and 
the ignorance of the patron, because women 
are rapidly growing more independent in 
their thinking as well as in the acting. 


OS P—_ 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF ILLNESS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


Is there a bright side? Can there possibly 
be advantage in pain, suffering, weakness, 
the interruption of tasks, the loas of time 
and the great expense entailed by illness? 

At the first glance one does not perceive 
much except distress and discouragement 
in sickness. It means going through hu- 
miliating and disagreeable processes to the 
victim, and it implies anxiety, loss of sleep 
and hard work for those who are care-takers. 
An illness, if protracted and severe, leaves 
its mark on every one who has to do with 
it. The whole family share the pain of the 
fevered and gasping patient. Sometimes a 
whole town is stirred in sympathy and peo- 
ple as they greet one another on the street 
exclaim, almost before uttering the ordi- 
nary salutations, ‘‘Have you heard how 
Mrs. —— is today?”’ 

Just here we obviously discover one of 
the bright aspects of illness. If uniform 
good fortune and unbroken health were the 
portion of any of us, we would find our- 
selves, perhaps, growing hard of heart and 
our gentler feelings would not be often 
touched. A good, an ennobling thing it is 
for any one of us, which draws us out of 
self and compels us to compassion and ten- 
der regard for others. I have seen, in a 
family where for years there had been no 
serious illness and no need for any of the 
members to be particularly solicitous for 
the rest or for an individual, the softening 
effect of a great anxiety permeating the 
whole intercourse, making every one more 
kindly. In the chamber of illness none but 
tranquil faces and hushed voices and un 
hurried steps can be permitted. The house, 
in an agony of appreliension, tempers its 
whole routine to the pulse of the sickroom 
and represses utterances which would jar. 
The family learns to express the love which 
far too often is hidden jealously and kept 
back by reserves, as though it were some- 
thing to be ashamed of. Lack of demon- 
stration is a defect among good people 
which should be overcome, but for which, 
in 8»me homes and lives, no remedy but an 
earthquake is suffizient to shake from its 
iron bondage. 
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Surely that is a bright side which brings 
out and convinces us of the deep and spon- 
taneous good will of our neighbors and 
friends. The kind inquiries, the nicely pre- 
pared dishes, fruit, flowers, visits and un- 
ceasing offers of help which in every neigh- 
borhood are unstinted in cases of illness 
should be, and are, convincing and consoling 
testimonies that we are bound in one bundle, 
that none of us is solitary, but each enters 
to some degree into the life of the social 
fabric. 

In large cities there is necessarily less of 
the fellowship in joy and grief which makes 
home life delightful in villages, but here 
church friendships come in to take the 
place of the neighborhood sentiment. One 
of the lesser arguments which might be 
urged on townspeople indifferent to direct 
union with a church is, that in periods of 
illness or sorrow the church friends prove 
so dear and helpful, making the one who 
has fallen to the rear feel that he is not for 
a moment forgotten nor overlooked, and 
welcoming him back with such brotherly 
fullness of greeting when he is again a J!e to 
march in the ranks. 

A bright side of illness to the sufferer 
himself is often found in the leisure it en- 
forces on one who is usually too busy for 
repose. In the days of convalescence one 
recalls the goodness of God, one takes time 
to be thankful, one feels the presence of 
him who makes sunshine in shadow for 
those whom he afilicts. 

Often the pastor becomes greatly en- 
deared to a family in which there has been 
illness. Previously his visits had been 
agreeable incidents, but acquaintance had 
been limited and superficial. Now as day 
after day he comes in, cheerful, confident, 
uplifting, they learn, from the father and 
mother to the children at school and the 
suffering patient most of all, to appreciate 
and reciprocate the faithful ministry of a 
kind and unselfish pastor. If, by this 
means, parishioners grow into some dis- 
cernment of what pastoral life is, of its un- 
grudging devotion, its heroism, its rare and 
ceaseless outpouring of time, talent and 
strength for those who are included in its 
daily round, the illness was not sent to them 
in vain, 

After long and exhausting illness, if the 
recovery be thorough, there sometimes 
comes what is equal to a new lease of life. 
Energies which had waned spring up as in 
youth. The person seems made over. After 
a long, unwonted rest nature rallies her 
forces so that youthful beauty returns to 
the faded cheek of middle age and the 
jaded step is again elastic. ‘I have not 
been so well in years,’’ said the other day 
one who had been prostrated for weary 
months, but who was at last conscious of 
entire restoration. . 

Brightest side of all is that disposition 
which leads any of us to accept the bitter 
cup from the Father’s hand. 

eee ee 


Christ does not tell men merely what 
they are to think, what they are to believe, 
or what they are to do. Lle is a friend who 
has blended his life with theirs in such a 
way as to bring out the best, purest, highest 
that isin them or that they can become.— 
Prof, James Iverach. 

ee ae 

There is one consolation in being sick, and 
that is the possibility that you may recover to 
a better state thau you were ever in befure.— 
Thoreau’s Letters. 
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THE RECREATION OF SILENOE. 


BY HELEN B. SEYMOUR. 


Speaking of the retirement of a friend 
(Miss Martineau) for illness, Carlyle writes: 
“This silence, I calculate, forced silence, 
will do her much good,”’ Again his shar- 
pened quill proclaims: ‘‘ If I were a legis- 
lator 1 would order every man once a week 
or so to lock his lips together and utter no 
vocable at all for four and twenty hours. 
It would do him an immense benefit, poor 
fellow.” 

Although this wisdom was penned years 
ago the world has yet to put it into com- 
mon experience, Noise of any kind is more 
wearing than most realize, One who has 
heard can never forget the cries and roar of 
London streets. Comparative silence broods 
like a benediction from one to three in the 
morning, but after that the air is broken and 
set quivering again. Piano practicing, street 
organs, and all the ‘‘ nonsense noises of the 
world”? must be endured, and may be if 
taken intermittently, letting ‘‘ silence like a 
poultice heal the blows of sound.” 

Preachers and teachers have learned the 
recreation there is among the hills and by 
the sea sands, Their minds must have the 
refreshment the silences give. And even 
business men now snatch a few days to 
relieve the strain of rush and competition. 
The “bath of silence’’ is a paying invest- 
ment, A question of great moment is how 
to get this recreation as we goalong. All 
need ‘repair’? from the friction of work 
and contact. 

A dear little girl who had spasms of very 
disagreeable naughtiness was kept sweet by 
being put to bed for an hour after dinner 
each day. The forced rest alone with her 
dollies was a tonic not only for her own 
nerves but those of the family as well. In 
every house the home-maker should have a 
‘‘mother’s hour’’ near midday sacred from 
intrusion. It may be given to books or 
sleep, only let it be a silent hour. If this 
oasis were discovered and enjoyed, there 
would be fewer nervous wrecks and mother- 
less little ones. School girls, too, should 
be taught the benefit of being alone. High- 
strung, conscientious students who are 
crowded with work ought not to be with 
‘the girls’? every minute when unem- 
ployed. Neighborliness is good, but inti- 
macy with nature is better. A spin on a 
wheel,’a ride alone on the electric, a fad 
for gardening, a walk or drive by one’s self 
will refresh and rebuild the gray brain 
matter better than any comradeship. And 
surely society women need the healing 
powers of silence. The winter’s crusade 
of teas and receptions, the race with con- 
cert and lecture and charitable engagements 
must be stopped now and then, or they will 
cease from exhaustion. 

The recreation cannot all be crowded 
into a summer vacation. Pick it up by 
the way. An hour in the silence of a 
church in midweek, alone with God and 
one’s self, is an accessible refuge in the 
city. Speed the day when all sanctuaries 
shall be open all the time as havens of rest 
in the rush of life’s thoroughfares. A busy 
doctor said his canoe was his safety valve. 
When he found he was getting unstrung 
from overwork he got out of sound of the 
professional doorbell by putting off shore. 
A suburban business man who once just 
escaped ‘‘prostration’? adopted a plan of 
staying at home a few days atatime. The 
change from city work to country life kept 
him reasonably well. 
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It is said that a crying need of the day is 
repose of manner. It can be cultivated at 
will, In the summer take now and then a 
day off and be a gypsy; live out of doors 
and alone, if possible. Refrain from talk- 
ing. Silence need not be dreaded in social 
interviews or social meetings, provided one 
has repose in his soul. How much better 
to sit silent than to talk idly or so unwisely 
that repentance must follow speech. It is, 
indeed, a test of friendship when two can 
sit together with enjoyment and each read 
without interruption. 

Some one has spoken of the fine serenity 
of the Dutch pictures at the Chicago expo- 
sition. It would be a great accomplishment 
if men and women could get this ‘‘ seren- 
ity’? into their lives so that the world 
should feel its peace and power. 





WHO KNOWS? 


BY ARTHUR M. DOLE. 





’Tis summer—the birds of the season are here, 
The mocking bird sings in the rose bush near; 
He’s singing his lay to the Marechal Niel rose, 
But what he is saying, who knows? 


The lark in the meadow is up with the sun, 
At the breaking of day his song he’s begun, 
He twitters and warbles wherever he goes, 
But what he is saying, who knows? 


The brown linnet nestled in yon lowly tree, 
Protecting his mate and his young family, 
Is trilling away as the gentle wind blows, 
But what he is saying, who knows? 


The blackbird, the warrior of marsh and of field, 
With red epaulets, though bereft of a shield, 
Disturbs birds of peace with his chirps full of woes, 
But what he is saying, who knows? 


The gray turtledove, safe in willowy nest 

Far up in the peach tree, awakes from his rest; 
He’s cooing his song ’midst the cool, shaded rows, 
But what he is saying, who knows? 


Perchance we know not the sweet song of the bird, 
And cannot interpret sounds oftentimes heard, 

But he who on us every blessing bestows 

Just what they are saying—he knows. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY MRS. C. A. KINGSBURY. 


A recent article in this department says 
that all the recipes, fashions and gen- 
eral advice given in household magazines 
are for those who employ one or more serv- 
ants. I confess that I agree with my 
unknown sister who complains that the 
so-called helpful articles are not very great 
aids in domestic difficulties. ‘Living on 
$500 a year”’ is all very well in theory, but 
in practice it is fallacious reasoning. Not 
that the sum is insufficient, but the recipes 
quoted, the various utensils required, which 
are expensive as a rule, in the concoction 
of the fancy dishes mentioned and the ad- 
vice given are not practicable in ordinary 
families having that amount set apart for 
household expenses. 

The cooking school, no doubt, fills a 
want when mothers are so foolish as to 
allow a daughter, no matter what the family 
position or wealth, to take the responsibili- 
ties of a home without any previous train- 
ing. What would we say of a general who 
sent raw recruits to the front to bear the 
brunt of battle? How many manufacturers, 
merchants and men in responsible positions 
fill vacancies with neophytes? How many 
undergraduates are engaged to conduct 
schools or large classes? And yet a girl is 
sent out into entirely new relations and 
surroundings and expected to adapt herself 
to them. Can she do this, if inexperienced, 
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without heart-burnings, trials and disap- 
pointments? 

It is said in reply to these criticisms that 
any intelligent, capable woman can modify 
patterns, rules and recipes to suit her in- 
dividual needs. True, if they bear the 
stamp of common sense. But after years 
of housekeeping, for which I was well pre- 
pared before assuming the duty, and to 
which I have brought whatever intelligence 
I possess, I have learned very little from 
Household Helps and Domestic Economy 
Hints, Given a sensible mother, a daugh- 
ter willing to learn, and the result will be 
a housekeeper, who, if she does desire a 
maid’s assistance, will know better how 
work should systematically be done. 
Theory is well enough but practice is 
better. Practice in ordering supplies, 
going into the kitchen and actually doing 
enough of each kind of work to know how 
it should be done, and for such length of 
time as is necessary to learn all the ways 
and means—learning everything from clear 
starching to dusting bric-a-brae—this is the 
way to learn to keep house properly. If 
one does not go beyond her strength in the 
learning, she will gradually gain strength 
as she becomes accustomed to the work. I 
will guarantee that such a young woman, 
going toa home of her own, will not only 
make that home happier, but the whole 
machinery will run on oiled wheels with, 
and especially without, a maid. Knowing 
thoroughly the routine of a house, such a 
woman can plan and find time to read, to 
inform and interest herself in charitable 
works, and possibly, if she so desires, find 
a little time for social amenities. I speak 
not from theory but from actual experi- 


ence, 
— —_ 


LITTLE JIM. 


BY LILLA THOMAS ELDER. 





** Jim, dear, it’s toime fer the faither, and 
be aisy now of yer wurds if ye hear any 
plannin’ about goin’ down to Tom Smith’s 
tonight. He was tellin’ me, he was, as how 
the ’lection’s comin’ and the min folks has 
got to be collectin’ thimselves togither, but 
the likea of ye’s know, me darlint, what 
goes along wid the collectin’, and that it 
manes no good to yer faither.” Bridget 
Sullivan looked troubled as she spoke. 

‘* Hist, mither, niver yer fear! It’s only 
that 1 hev to spake one word to faither and 
he comes—ye know that—niver a night but 
the onct hev I had to wait, and that ye 
mind was whin Tim Blake wanted to know 
what that little fool of a hunchback was in- 
terruptin’ the proceedin’s fur. My, mither, 
it was small wurds me faither gave him, but 
could ye jist see the look on him when he 
knocked Tim down and could ye jist hear 
the min cheer! The boss hisself is always 
that civil to me sence, I sometimes won- 
ders as how me faither thinks so much on 
a poor crooked chap like me.”’ 

The mother shivered as with an unhappy 
recollection, and then bade the boy hurry 
away. 

‘* Ah, poor Jimmy, may the Holy Mither 
spare him ever knowin’ ’twas his own 
faither gave him the crook on his back. 
The pretty boy that he was—sich a foine 
straight back on him—the baby! And to 
think his own faither struck at him wid a 
chair and broke the back on him; but it 
was the dhrink that was in him, and niver 
sence that has he lost hisself so bad agin. 
Poor Mike, if it’s ‘luvin’ the boy can make 
it up to him, sure, thin, ye’ll do that.’’ 
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Bridget, with a sigh, turned into the house. 

It was in one of those small, sleepy vil- 
lages along the Hudson that Jim lived—an 
odd little place that Icoked as though long 
ago it had begun life in an eager, impetu- 
ous way at the bottom of the hill, clam- 
bered breathlessly up towards the top, and 
then, exhausted, sitting down to rest, had 
gone to sleep. There were a few stately 
homesteads, built mostly of white marble, 
on the elevation of the hill, where green 
lawns stretched and where from broad 
piazzas could be seen the great river and 
its busy trade. 

The village proper was all on the hillside 
—its center the country store, where the 
green grocer sold coffee and calico from 
the same counter. From this center down 
the steep, winding road a succession of 
houses nudged each other in a threaten- 
ing manner, until they brought up against 
the village tavern, which rested on level 
ground at the foot of the hill, Over this 
tavern hung an air of political mystery and 
a sign, which announced the place as be- 
longing to one Thomas H, Smith, familiarly 
known as Tom Smith, a large, florid man 
with a smile for all comers as large and 
broad as his sign. 

A short cut from Tom Smith’s across the 
aqueduct, which stretched a long green line 
straight from New York to Croton, brought 
one up and out to the quarry, a hugh exca- 
vation in the side of the hill, where blocks 
of marble were cut and carted down to the 
river. Dizzily resting on a ledge above the 
quarry was a row of rickety, squalid-look- 
ing tenements, where dwelt most of the men 
who worked below. 

Michael Sullivan, a bit better off than 
these, lived nearer the river, close to the 
aqueduct, in more respectable quarters, It 
was a handy place for the children, Bridget 
Sullivan used to say, having that long green 
stretch of grass to play on, and handy for 
Mike, as it was near the quarry, and, best of 
all, handy for little Jim, who carried his 
father’s dinner to him each day and later 
went as faithfully, when the day’s work 
was done, to bring the pail and, possibly, 
his father home. 

This evening, on sitting down to the fru- 
gal supper, Mike announced that an urgent 
meeting of all good Irish citizens was to be 
held that night at Tom Smith’s, * And it’s 
not late I'll be staying, Bridget, me gurl, 
Pll be back by tin, shure!”’ 

But ten came, and eleven, and still the 
light burned in the little cottage and Jim 
and his mother waited. A half-hour later, 
when things began to get lively at the tav- 
ern, Jim stealthily entered that barroom, 
and picking his father by the sieeve whis- 
pered, shrilly, ‘‘Faither, mither is sorry to 
interrupt yer business, but one of the chil- 
dren she thinks has got the measles and will 
yer be after gettin’ the docther?’’ This 
with a look of passionate entreaty which 
the father never resisted. Mike put down 
his glass and went out with the boy, nota 
man, drunk or sane, offering resistance or 
retort. Somehow there was something 
about little Jim that went straight to their 
Irish hearts, and yet—it was all so funny! 

‘* How long is it, Patrick, man, since the 
boy has been comin’ this way fer his 
faither?”’ 

‘‘Three year, every bit of it, ever since 
Jim was able to walk ’most, and it’s allers 
one of the children sick, and will he be 
after gettin’ the doctlfer? Whist, Johnny, 
me boy, it’s a caution to us not to git mer- 
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ried! Mike’s docther’s bills must be long 
as from here to New York.” 

‘¢ It’s the docther hisself must be long as 
that, Patrick, for Bridget niver seems to 
get to the end of him.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this sally and 
then the men forgot Mike and little Jim in 
fresh potations, 

It was proof of some finer instinct than 
was apparent on the surface of these rough 
natures that no jest or sneer or even ques- 
tion was ever offered Mike. As for him, he 
never explained to them, but always treated 
the request when it came with the utmost 
gravity and consideration. In his heart he 
knew, but, walking home in the dark, with 
the crippled boy’s hand in his, he treated 
the matter in all seriousness, if, indeed, he 
were still sober; if not, Jim tenderly led his 
wavering steps to the safe harbor of home. 

‘Now, thin, Jim,’’ he would say, “is it 
Rosy or Bridgie, and is it Dr. Stone or Dr. 
Allin we’ll better be havin’ this night?’’ 

‘* Well, faither, I’ve clean forgot, and its 
mither we’d better ask furst about the doc- 
ther, for she’s jist set against one of them 
docthers, and I can’t tell for the life of me 
which!’’ And, somehow, when they got to 
the house and found all quiet, the subject 
was dropped by common consent. 

In this way Jim managed to keep his 
father comparatively sober, but the love of 
drink was born in Mike Sullivan. There 
was always a little round red bottle near by 
—just a sip now and then—yet in spite of 
this he was one of the best workmen of the 
quarry, strong, quick and of ready intelli- 
gence, The work was hard and required 
strength and alertness. The marble was 
broken by the use of drills and powder— 
‘* All hands off’’—then a crash, and the 
rock would groan and heave. It was an 
unsightly place to work in and one of 
danger, too. A deep pool of black water, 
fed by some hidden spring, lay in the heart 
of the quarry. A child had once been 
drowned there. How cold the water looked! 
It made Jim shudder when he glanced at 
it, and he shuddered too every time the ex- 
plosions took place; he never could get used 
to them. He used to fancy his father hurt 
and mangled by some falling mass of rock 
and clay. That had happened once to a 
poor fellow only twenty-one; Jim had seen 
the men lift him out afterwards—quite 
dead and almost unrecognizable. No, Jim 
did not love the quarry; he liked the aque- 
duct better, where violets and dandelions 
bloomed in the spring, and where in sum- 
mer the grass was so soft under his feet. 
Hours and hours did the little hunchback 
spend walking idly up and down the long, 
beaten track. He knew where the clover 
blossoms grew the thickest, where the yel- 
low hornets made their nests in the grass, 
where the wild blackberry clambered over 
the bordering fences. When he was tired 
he would sit in the narrow shadow of the 
tall, white, ventilating shaft and watch the 
clouds float above him, wondering if the 
God peeple said lived in the sky would help 
him take care of his father. Little Jim had 
many anxious hours. 

It was near the time of the presidential 
election and there had been many nightly 
meetings at the tavern. Jim had been 
obliged to think up a great many new 
diseases for the children. It was fortunate 
the family was a large one; he had put 
them all through the measles, scarlet fever, 
croup, colic, earaches and toothaches, ad 
libitum. He was wondering that afternoon, 
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as he stood on the bridge over the marble- 
dusted road that lead from the quarry to 
the river, what he should say that night 
if he had to go, as he knew he should, to 
the tavern. Jim was worried about his 
father. In some way Mike had been supplied 
freely with liquor; there had been more 
frequent pulls at the little round red bottle. 
Would not a fatal moment come? Might 
his father not take too much and be found 
negligent by his employers and lose his 
place and good wages? What would the 
mother and the little ones do then? Jim 
tried to think, Suddenly he heard the call, 
‘* All hands off,’ and the whistle which 
told of an approaching explosion. Looking 
down, he watched the men walk rapidly 
away. He counted them—he knew how 
many there should be. One missing—it 
was Mike! Good God! Where was he? 

Feverishly climbing down—down from 
the bridge on to the whitened road, Jim ran 
as never before in all his poor maimed 
life, in and out among the rocks, close to 
the deep, dark pool, and there under a ledge, 
quite out of sight, lay his father in a 
drunken sleep. To shake him, to get him 
on his feet, to steady him, to shout: 
‘* Father, run, for God’s sake, run!’’ took 
all Jim’s remaining strength, but Mike was 
saved, Vaguely wondering who had roused 
him, a dim sense of the reality propelled 
him, and Jim saw him pass into safety 
under the bridge just as the sky lowered, 
the earth trembled and the world grew 
black. 

That night tall candles burned with flick- 
ering light about a small, pine coffin in 
Bridget Sullivan’s best room. Mike, think- 
ing as he had never thought before, was 
kneeling beside it, and in it little Jim up- 
turned a smiling face. 


-———$$$—— a ——_—_—. 


HOW TO GET RID OF MOTHS, 


A city housekeeper, who has been greatly 
troubled with these little pests, declares that 
the only effectual remedy is to burn the house! 
But before resorting to such an extreme meas- 
ure try this method, suggested by a writer in 
Good Housekeeping : 


Where a room is known to be infested 
with moths it may be fumigated by burn- 
ing a piece of camphor gum as large asa 
walnut. To do this effectively closets and 
drawers should be opened, all the clothing 
liable to be infested should be spread out 
upon the backs of chairs or other furniture, 
the doors and windows being closed. For 
a room of ordinary size a piece of camphor 
gum as large as a walnut will be sufficient. 
It should be placed in an iron vessel, par- 
tially filled with dry ashes, and this in turn 
be set in the center of a large pan, nearly 
full of water. The gum should satu- 
rated with alcohol, and quite a fierce little 
blaze will follow the application of a lighted 
match. The person officiating, having made 
sure that all will go right, needs no explicit 
instruction to retire, closing the door tightly 
—that will be done without waiting to refer 
to the printed instructions. In half an 
hour the fumigation will have been com- 
pleted, when the doors and windows should 
be opened for an hour’s airing. 

One other point may be emphasized. The 
moth loves darkness, and all his deeds are 
done under its shadow. Before putting 
goods away, therefore, it is an excellent 
plan to hang them out of doors, in a strong 
light—the direct sunshine, if they will bear 
it—for at least several hours, and if fora 
day or two so much the better. 


a 


I like breakfast time better than any other 
moment of the day. No dust has settled on 
one’s mind then, and it presents a clear mir- 
ror to the rays of things.—€@eorge Eliot. 
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I must needs often draw near unto thee 
and receive thee, lest haply I faint by the 
way if I be deprived of this heavenly food. 





This is a beautiful description of prayer, 
‘‘ And the Lord went his way, as soon as he 
had left communing with Abraham: and 
Abraham returned to his place.” Do we 
leave the place of being alone with God 
consciously richer than when we entered 
and shut the door? Was there such dis- 
tinctness of our personal touch with our 
Heavenly Father that we can think of him 
as remembering the interview? There is 
another beautiful description of possible 
realization even while we are here below. 
“Jesus taketh with him Peter and James 
and John, and leadeth them up into an 
high mountain apart by themselves: and he 
was transfigured before them.”’ 5s, B. C. 





God does not wish to lift thee above the 
plain, he wants to lift the plainitself, He 
would uplift thee as the Son of Man was 
lifted up—through the cross, The joy he 
seeks for thee is the joy of thy Lord. It is 
not the elevation of thy heart above its 
cares, it is the elevation of the cares them- 
selves. He does not promise to arrest de- 
pression, but he promises that depression 
shall not arrest thee. Ile asks thee to be- 
lieve that even when under the cloud thou 
art still moving onward and upward.— 
Matheson. 





God holds the key of all unknown 
And I am glad; < 
If other hands should hold the key, 
Or if he trusted it to me, 
I might be sad. 


What if tomorrow’s cares were here, 
Without its rest? 

Rather would I unlock the day 

And, as the hours swing open, say, 
«Thy will is best.” 





The teaching of the Scriptures is that, 
whatever the experience of the outer life, 
the growth and enrichment of the inner 
life should never be interrupted or hindered. 
Provision is made for this continuous work 
in the grace of God. There is nothing that 
touches us in any way that may not be 
made to minister good to us. Losses of 
earthly things may become gains in the 
spiritual life. Sickness of the body may 
result in new health and vigor in the inner 
man. It is the privilege and duty of the 
child of God to move upward and forward 
day by day. This is the meaning of the 
promises of peace which are found so fre 
quently in the Bible. We have no assur- 
ance of a life without strife, trial, trouble 
and loss, but we are assured that we may 
have unbroken peace within while the outer 
life is thus beset.—J. R. Miller. 





Almigbty God, who never failest them 
who put tbeir trust in thee, belp me to 
put all my trust in thee and thee alone. 
Wn all my difficulties may 1 bave re= 
course to thee; in all troubles to rest 
and depend upon thee. Thou wilt keep 
bim in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thec; let me stay myself upon 
thee, that thou who art the confidence of 
all the ends of the earth may be my con= 
fidence forever. WF would commit myself 
to the ordering of thy providence, so as 
to be careful for notbing, but always to 
be of the number of thy faitbful children. 
Grant me this abiding trust; tbrougb 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


- it will stand up. 
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SUNDAY OOCOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 
LESSON FOR JULY 21, NADAB AND ABIHU, 
10: 1-11. 


LEv. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





As this lesson is a difficult one to teach and 
the one for July 28 is a simple narrative easily 
paraphrased, we shall continue this lesson in 
next week’s paper. 

Occupation for hands. 

1. Gilt paper models of tabernacle furniture 
(see pictures in Bible Dictionary, Peloubet’s 
Notes for 1895, or some quarterlies), or an in- 
genious mother can make a model of the tab- 
ernacle, which will furnish useful and pleas- 
ant ‘‘Sunday occupation.’”’ Foster’s Story of 
the Bible (No. 716 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) has an especially good cut of the 
tabernacle which could be imitated easily. 

2. Or make a quite large model of the seven- 
branched golden lamp of heavy pasteboard so 
Then make the seven letters 
of the words, ‘ Obey God,” on seven little 
squares, mix them up, let the children find 
out the words from the letters and put them 
in order on the branches of the lamp. Every- 
thing about the tabernacle must have re- 
minded the people of this duty, ‘‘ Obey God,”’ 
after the punishment which came upon Nadab 
and Abibu. 

Illustration. 

Children old enough to understand about 
military discipline may be told incidents from 
the Civil and the Revolutionary Wars of the 
shooting, by official orders, of those who fell 
asleep at the sentry post, who dishonored the 
flag, who deserted or betrayed any trust to 
the enemy. Show the children that, although 
the punishment seemed very hard indeed to 
the friends of such persons, it was necessary 
for the good of all. Not to have punished 
these offenders by death would have been 
unjust to thousands, and it might have led 
to the loss of our country as it is now—one 
glorious union of many States. This is per- 
haps too broadly altruistic an idea for chil- 
dren to grasp, so one may tell boys that we 
couldn’t have had any “ Fourth of July” 
without the severe military laws and pun- 
ishments which were a necessary part of our 
victories, and they will then realize that pen- 
alties for lawbreakers promote the general 
welfare. 

The lesson. 

The idea of Deity which children compre- 
hend first and most clearly is that of ‘* Jesus,” 
the wise and loving teacher and friend. It is 
natural and right to present to them as viv- 
idly as possible the definite personality of 
God as the Son, the friend of sinners and suf- 
ferers, the lover and helper of little children, 
and this has been done through the lessons of 
the past quarter. But, just as it was neces- 
sary for Peter and James and John to be 
taken to the Mount of Transfiguration in order 
to realize that ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth’? was Lord 
of heaven and earth, so it is important that 
children should be taught of the majesty and 
glory of God—Jehovah-jireh, whose dwelling 
place is the heavens, whose footstool the earth. 
Such an appreciation of the infinite, omnipo- 
tent Creator and Ruler is the best introduc- 
tion to and preparation for an understanding 
of the need and duty of obedience by finite, 
created beings, and thus the greatness of the 
crime of Nadab and Abihu appears and the 
necessity for their punishment. In several 
cases where this explanation has not been 
given children have said, ‘God was cruel to 
kill those two men just because they dis- 
obeyed about that one little thing.” 

Teachers have little opportunity for giving 
this needed lesson setting, but mothers have 
time at home to teach the lesson about the 
killing of Aaron’s sons so as to prepare them 
for future realization of the weakness of 
Ingersoll’s sneer against the justice of a God 
who “kills men for using another kind of oil 
and coals.”’ First, to give an idea of the glory 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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of God and the reverence due him, read all of 
Rev. 4, then Rev. 5: 11-14; 7: 9-13; 8: 2-6; 14: 
2, 8; 19: 1, 4, 5, 6; 15: 2, 3, 4; 21: 10-27. Of 
course give explanations according to the 
ages of the children. The very majesty of 
the language inspires a feeling of reverence. 
Next read and tell chapters 32 to 40 of Exodus, 
which can easily be made very interesting. 
(Continued next week.) 


_— oe 


There is more to be found in the New Testa- 
ment than has. yet been discovered by man. 
Its methods and its principles will be better 
understood by and by. Read in the light of 
the advancing thought of humanity, it attains 
to greater and greater grandeur.—Pro/. James 
Iverach. 
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UKING PONDER 


“Pure” and “Sure.” 


Food raised with Cleyeland’s bak- 
ing powder has no bitter taste, but 
is sweet and keeps sweet and fresh. 
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MINCE MEAT 
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valuable in the 
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sweet. 
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camp, seaside 
or mountains, 
Sold everywhere, 
Merrell-Soule Co., 
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A discussion of 

salt (like salt itself) is always 

We the 
merits of Bradley's 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


the only salt which will not harden, and 
Price is right; 


seasonable. argue 


is free from lime and dirt. 
quality cannot be better. See that your 
grocer supplies you—he can get it if you 
really want it. Sample bag mailed free 


—send your address on a postal. 


We make all kinds and grades of salt. Whatever 
price you pay, see that you get Bradley's — it will be 
the best salt made for the money 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 
49 Jay St., New York. 4 Commercial St., Boston. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


ELCOME—a cordial and 

cheery one—to all the Cor- 

nerers in the great army of 

W Christian Endeavor pilgrims 

which will be pouring. into 

Boston by every road while 

this paper is being printed. 

The governor and mayor 

will give you public wel- 

come, and for five full days 

you will hear so much speak- 

ing, in hall, in church, in 

tent, that you may be glad 

to take a stroll outside. If you do, you will 

find the Congregational House on Beacon 

Street, not far from the State House. The 

elevator boy at No. 7-A will direct you to 

the library, whence you can find your way 

up—not quite to the top, however, unless 

you wish to encounter D.F.! Of course the 

younger Cornerers are not old enough to be 

Endeavorers—at least, to attend its conven- 

tion. But the Corner claims a great many 

‘“‘ Juniors’’—some of whom will be surely 

present, for I find Cornerers everywhere. 

Last week I happened to be in a Rhode 

Island city, and went out to see a great 

illumination in honor of a new bridge. In 

the midst of the bicycle part of the proces- 

sion two of our Corner boys wheeled by; 

better yet, the next day I saw the same 
boys come into church. 

As we have begun with Boston, ’95, let us 

go on with boys, birds, botany and books, 


as our letters demand. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been hoping that 
some other boy would ask you what you con- 
sider the best book on flowers for a boy ten 
years old. Please tell me. Nep Boy—. 


I am glad some other boy didn’t ask it— 
then I should not have had your letter and 
your name on the Corner book. Mrs. 
Dana’s How to Know the Wild Flowers, 
published by Scribner’s Sons—of which I see 
there is a new edition, price $1.75—is, per- 
haps, the best book for ‘‘ grown-ups.”’ Ac- 
cording to Season, by same author (75 cents), 
tells about flowers, in the order of their 
coming in the fields and woods. How 
Plants Grow is a botany for young people 
(American Book Company, 80 cents). It 
is small, but looks hard for ten-year-old 
boys. The best book for you to begin with 
is, I think, Leaves and Flowers (D. C. 
Heath & Co., 25 cents, 30 by mail), which 
tells in a simple way how leaves, buds and 
lowers are made, has pictures, and is really 
for children! The same house has (at same 
price) Nature Stories for Young Readers, 
just the thing for children of six years old. 


Bu¥FFALO CENTER, Io, 
Mr. Martin: That bobolink (see Corner of 


June 6) wakes me right up. I want to ask a 
2. Does the bobolink find a home as far west 
as Kansas, Nebraska, or that tier of States? 
My present home is in North Central Iowa, 


and he is here in great force, together with all 
the varieties of blackbird. (We have in ad- 
dition to the common redwing at least three 
sorts of ‘‘ yellow-heads,”’ all very brilliant 
fellows. They are always seen in company 
with each other and with the redwings.) But 
in a residence of nine years in Southwestern 
Iowa, I never once saw a bobolink. People 
who had always lived in that region knew 
nothing of Robert, the exuberant, though 
some referred me to the redwing as a bobo- 
link! AN ANCIENT CORNERER. 


The interesting account of the bobolink 
in Nuttall’s Ornithology says ‘‘the whole 
continent of America’’ is ‘the occasional 
residence of this truly migratory species,’ 
and that they were observed “in the great 
Western plains to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, but not in Oregon.’’ 


Forest City, ORE. 

Dear Mr. Martin: In a recent Congregation- 
alist you mentioned books suitable for a five- 
year-old child. I am now looking about for 
new books from which to’read to my eight- 
year-old girl and six-year-old boy. I should 
like something in history, biography and nat- 
ural history and something simple for Sunday 
reading. Can you give me the names of a few 
books? I have no difficulty in finding stories 
of the lighter sort, but it is not always easy to 
get in more ambitious reading. For the bene- 
fit of others I will add that I have found Miss 
Kingsley’s Titus, a Tale of the Christ, a very 
delightful thing. I do not see how any one 
can read it without having a new love for 
Christ in his heart. INTERESTED READER. 

Yes, that Titus is a wonderful little book 
—there could scarcely be anything better 
for children on Sunday. Foster’s Story of 
the Gospels for young children, Alexander 
Macleod’s Gentle Heart and Wonderful 
Lamp, Field’s Among the Holy Hills (of 
Palestine), Mrs. Sarah L. Hall’s Years Ago 
(Cong. Pub. Soc., $1.00), and Miss Phebe 
McKeen’s Story of Neesima (D. Lothrop 
Co., 60 cents) are excellent Sunday books, 
but of course only samples of very many 
others. A Connecticut lady has just written 
me: 

I wish you would call attention to the Story 
of Mary Jones and her Bible [American Tract 
Society. 50 cents]. In these days of patriotic 
and civic reform, the late President Seelye’s 
admirable address on Growth through Obedi- 
ence [Ginn & Co, 25 aaa is a good word to 
sound again in the ears of Endeavorers and 
all other young people. I wish all the girls 
who leave the seclusion of college life for the 
larger university of life’s experiences might 
read Miss Brown’s vigorous address on What 
Is Worth While [T. Y. Crowell & Co.}? 


But we were talking about books for chil- 
dren, not for college girls. I like what that 
Oregon mother said about ‘ambitious 
reading.’’ The world is full of wishy- 
washy, goody-goody books, which it is un- 
wise to get when there are so many others 
of the highest tone written by masters in 
literature. By far the best publication in 
this line I have seenis issued by D. C. Heath 
& Co., The Heart of Oak Books. There are 
five of them, edited by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, ranging from 25 to 65 cents in price 
and in capacity from the short pieces of the 
first book for the smallest children—Jane 
Taylor’s ‘‘I like little pussy’? and William 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Hark, hark! bow, wow!’’— 
through the successive volumes filled with 
selections from the classic writers of Eng- 
land and America, These books are a 
library in themselves. 

Stepping into Ginn & Co.’s publishing 
house on Tremont Place—opposite the Con- 
gregational House—I found other answers 
to the above questions. Little Nature Stu- 
dies for Little People from John Burroughs 
(25 cts.), Little Flower People (40 cts.) and 
Glimpses at the Plant World (50 cts.) for 
Ned B., and Jane Andrews’s celebrated 
books (see fine article in the Home Depart- 
ment of June 20), Seven Little Sisters, Each 
and All, Stories Mother Nature Told, and 
Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from 
Long Ago to Now (50 cts. each) for the 
Oregon children. The first book has a 
memorial of Miss Andrews, the gifted New- 
buryport author. Here are history, natural 
history, biography combined, and written in 
most fascinating style. Visiting Cornerers 
might go into this store and to Heath’s (110 
Boylston St., opposite the Common) and look 
for themselves, Of ‘*Sunday books’’ of 
course they will find a great variety in the 
Congregational Bookstore. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


j Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 
Chocolate--doesn’ tneed it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold, everywhere. 


We are not 


among ‘‘the wrecks of time.’’ We have 
been manufacturing heating and cooking 
apparatus nearly 50 years, and expect to 
continue to do so. We make steam heat- 
ers, hot water heaters, furnaces and ranges. 
They are for sale by best dealers all over 


the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 
Chicago. New York. 


Worn Out, 


both your silver and patience by a 
worthless silver polish and the 
silver shows it first. 


ELECT YCON 


does the work easily and quickly, 
never wearing, always satisfying. 
It’s unlike others. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
Your Grocer has it. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FoR JULY 21. Lev. 10: 1-11. 
NADAB AND ABIHU. 


BY REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D.D. 


‘And with such an opportunity, too!” 
This remark is often the valedictory sentence 
of pathetic and pitiful descriptions of lapses 
from manhood, honor or virtue. Bad enough 
in any event, they assume new horror when, 
by their fiendish grip, they drag towering 
spirits from lofty eminences. 

Nadab and Abibu had every thing—a father’s 
love, a priest’s compensations, the favor of 
God—everything except self-control, and for 
want of this lost all the rest. Whose was the 
hand that presented the sparkling glass? 
Was it held in the jeweled fingers of some 
dashing but delightful maiden, to deny whom 
required a moral courage of colossal propor- 
tion? No reply. It has been many times 
since! Was this wreck the resuit of the 
flowing impulses of an exceptional occasion? 
Again no reply. Like wrecks have been many 
times since! Somehow these noble, young, 
promising priests lost the jewel of their prin- 
ciple in the jurgle of their passion, and when 
they lost their principle the hollow in their 
souls became the vacuum into which their 
lives collapsed. 

1. Self-indulgence. 

Every yachtsman knows that when sailing 
by the wind his dainty craft fora given bea- 
con it is his business to make his boat lie as 
close to the wind as possible. His objective 
point is the beacon, but his course is to the 
windward of it. Afvter he has sailed close to 
the wind till he is sure his boat will “fetch” 
the beacon, he starts his sheets, eases his boat 
off a point or two and rounds the beacon with 
full sail and flying foam; but the freedom of 
the end depends upon the servitude of the 
beginning. 


Whatever may be true of self-indulgence 


afier work has been done, conquest made, life 
largely lived, certainly there is no place for it 
while work is inauguratiog, battles are antici- 
pations and life is a prophecy. Aaron is an 
old man; indulgence in some particular may 
be properly his. But Nadab and Abihu are 
young, they indulge at their peril! To hold 
passion and preference and inclination under 
lock and key is the great business of youth. 
To have a hard time, struggling hard, econ- 
omizing hard, wrestling hard,is the normal 
experience of attaining character. The life 
opens by means of growirg pains, and he who 
takes the opiates of self-indulgence to deaden 
the pain shrivels and blasts the life. 

It may be hard for you to pass a bicycle 
establishment, which alluringly invites you 
to mortgage your future by purchasing a 
wheel on the installment plan, but the indul- 
gence of the desire you cannot afford to gratify 
not only impairs your little capital, it makes 
a compound fracture in your character; it puts 
your life in splints and, even if in time the 
fracture knits, it leaves a reminder in the 
occasional dull or darting rheumatic pain or 
in the misshapen, though healed, member. 

Self-indulgence is the most deadly enemy 
of a young life, especially when it coils itself 
in a habit. It has a soft tongue and an en- 
trancing accent; it has just the things a young 
life doesn’t want. When itsmiles in the foam- 
ing beaker, it is most dangerous; when it 
deprecates the rigid practices of abstinence, it 
is most plausible; when it portrays the genial 
delights of moderate—always moderate—use 
of lquors, it is most convincing; but for a 
young life its fangs are poison! ‘‘ The diffi- 
culty is,’ said Holmes, “that the alcoholic 
virtues don’t wash; but until the water takes 
their colors out the tints are very much like 
those of the true celestial stuff.’”’ Pray for 
“ water to take the color out,” self-indulgent 
soul! 

2. Seif indulgence and “ strange fire.” 

‘*My self-indulgence never interferes wich 
my business.’’ Indeed! You are a most un- 
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usual and remarkable specimen of the genus 
homo! Possibly you are not well informed, or 
are conveniently blind, or willfully ignorant. 
“If you miss the first buttonhole,” said 
Goethe, ‘‘ you cannot successfully button your 
coat.” But many a man has missed the first 
buttonhole, buttoned his coat after a fashion, 
and, fancying he was arrayed with the cor- 
rectness of a Chesterfield, has by his very self- 
complacency advertised the more his ill-suc- 
cess. Lord Chesterfield can write brilliant 
letters to his son about “uniting wickedness 
and the graces,’’ but even his lordship cannot 
perform the wedding ceremony and make it 
legal. No more can he divorce wickedness 
from the graces when once the infamous alli- 
ance has been attempted. Self-indulgence is 
not content with a quiet corner in a man’s 
life. It soon claims the freedom of the whole 
establishment! Not until you can keep the 
poison your ill-kept nail causes in your little 
toe from occupying your whole system, con- 
fining itself harmlessly to that unpretentious 
member, may you hope to tether your indul- 
gences to the playgrounds and open spaces of 
your life. 

Self-indulgence uses your censer and in- 
cense, but it kindles with its own strange 
fire. It is nct long before the power which 
woos you at your leisure commands you at 
your work. Nadab and Abibu self-controlled 
eagerly employed God’s fire at God’s time in 
God’s way; they would use no other. Nadab 
and Abihu self-mastered consider “ strange 
fire’ just as good as God’s fire, are impatient 
at the time necessary to meet God’s require- 
ments, have serene confidence in the integrity 
of their small and self indulgent judgment, 
follow their own inclination; consequence— 
they dash their feet against a stone, they are 
trampled under feet by the young lion ard 
the dragon. Their self-indulgence has be- 
come their destruction; it came with its own 
fire in its hand; the priests took the unholy 
thing and with it destroyed the incense; then 
God took the fire and with it destroyed the 
priests. It is a universal law—the thing you 
uvrighteously and hospitably grant the free- 
dom of your life for your delight, God uses as 
the besom of your destruction. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon. Strange fire will 
kindle the altar, but the victim on the altar is 
soon or late found to be the man in whose 
hand the unholy torch was héld. 

3. Self-indulgence and ‘‘Aaron’s peace.’’ 

Nadab and Abihu, recreant priests of God, 
are dead ; they are smitten with a “‘ fire of the 
Lord’’; it ‘devoured them,” and the start- 
ling news is brought to their aged and holy 
father. Perhaps it was his first knowledge 
that his boys, so carefully trained and the 
embodiment of such fond promise and hope, 
had fallen into sin; perhaps he had for a while 
been sternly repelling an unwelcome suspi- 
cion, which with persistent approach crowded 
its unwelcome presence upon him as he no- 
ticed a flagging of zeal or a growth of formal- 
ism. O, how a loyal father will resist and 
spurn as impertinent a suspicion regarding 
bis boy! The last persons to abandon confi- 
dence in a boy’s character are his parents. 
Thank God for that! 

But now the truth breaks with the awful 
severity and strength of unquestioned reality. 
The boys have dishonored their profession, 
deceived their: parents, disobeyed their God, 
and they are dead. He could not speak. He 
held his peace, but his heart was broken. 
People who feel deeply cannot discuss sorrow, 
they are silent but they suffer. Hundreds of 
parents bereft by intemperance of their other- 
wise nobie boys know just what holding one’s 
peace when the dreaded truth breaks means. 
A parent suffering for a boy’s wrongdoing is 
the most pathetic sight this world ever af- 
fords. What does a boy owe to his parents? 
The acceptance of their opinions? No; his 
life business is to get opinions of hisown. A 
strict following in their footsteps? No; he is 
to meet the demands of his age, not theirs; 
he is to be a representative of his generation, 
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not theirs. What then? He owes to them 
the cultivation of a character so true, a con- 
trol so noble, a manhood so regnant, that 
though they may not fellowship all his ideas 
or approve all his doings they cannot help 
fellowshiping and approving him. He owes 
it to them to be so upright in conduct, so 
royal in life, that in their declining years they 
need not in smothered anguish “ hold their 
peace,’’ but in pride can talk about him. Pa- 
rents live in their children, but, alas! what a 
living death it sometimes is! No self-indul- 
gent son contributes to his father’s comfort 
or to his mother’s joy. The suffering of your 
iniquity cannot be confined to your life. You 
are powerless to stay the arrow after you have 
taken it from the quiver and discharged it 
from the bowstring. It will go whizzing to 
its mark, and wishes, hopes, regrets are im- 
potent to stay its course or soften its impact. 

A son cherishing unrighteous self-indul- 
gence makes a father “ holding his peace.’ 
** A wise son maketh a glad father, but a fool- 
ish son is the heaviness of his mother.”’ 

4. Selfindulgence and warning versus ex- 
ample. 

From the lapse in character of the priest’s 
sons, a note of warnipg sounded througkout 
Israel; it might have been a note of inspira- 
tion, but selfindulgence cannot inspire, it 
can only warn. 

Every lile sends an influence on to the gen- 
erations following. People live in history by 
strange accidents, but in history they live, 
nevertheless. Every neighborhood has its tra- 
ditions, every town its recollections of the 
oldest inhabitants, every country its monu- 
ments, its heroes, its traitors. Life speaks to 
succeeding life, through its own characteis, 
warning by the unworthy and inspiring by 
the examples of nobility, rectitude and great- 
ness. In the long succession from the first to 
the last, in its way every life speaks and is 
heard. 

By a Peabody a nation is inspired as by an 
Arnold it is disgraced. Whether a life shall 
be a warning or an inspiration depends upon 
its essential contents. Self indulgence never 
made an ennobling example for posterity, it 
has made terrific warnings by the thousand, 
It is the irony of fate to stand before the world 
simply as an illustration of ‘how not to do 
it’’; it is the evidence of a character shattered 
by its own uncontrolled possibilities. It is 
the glory of a true life “‘ to criticise by crea- 
tion,” to inspire other souls by the resplen- 
dence of its own; it is the evidence of a char- 
acter schooled to its intended uses, and which 
has incarnated the daily prayer of Thomas 
Aquinas, ‘Give me, O Lord, a noble heart, 
which no earthly affection can drag down.” 

OO 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, July 14-20. Value of the Bible as an 

Everyday Guide. Ps. 119: 97-112; 2 Pet. 1: 

19-21. 

In respect to principles. To detars of conduct, 
Does it require more than is reasonable and fair? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 

Se 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 
PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic July 21-27. A Clean Life. Ps. 119: 
9-16. 

It goes without saying that every Christian 
Endeavorer ought to cultivate that cleanness 
and delicacy of soul which takes instinctive 
and instant offense at impurity or intemper- 
ance in any form. It is desirable to realize 
also in some measure what a strong and terii- 
ble undercurrent of these sorts of evil there 
isin the world. It is important to set one’s 
face strongly against whatever contributes to 
increase it. 

In some social quarters, where ordinarily 
such things would not be expected, utterances 
of a doubtful moral quality now are not in- 
frequent. A degenerate type of literature is 
doing much to fuster a morally indifferent, 
not to say a positively corrupt, tune of public 
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sentiment. This should be combated sturdily 
and the host of pure-minded young people in 
our churches can do much to correct it. 

A question often of vital significance also 
occurs. How shall we treat acquaintances 
whom we have reason to believe intemperate 
or even impure? Shall we withdraw our- 
selves wholly from them, shall we continue 
to associats freely with them, or shall we 
maintain a cautious, guarded -intercourse? 
Well, what did Jesus do? What would he 
dotoday? Hecertainly would not turn wholly 
away from the evil-minded so long as there 
was any possibility of reforming them. Nor 
would he treat them as if they had done noth- 
ing wrong of importance. 

Surely he would, and he would have us, 
continue our intercourse with them in true 
friendliness and with sincere desire to influ- 
ence them for good, while specially careful 
not to seem to approve of their wrongdoing, 
or to belittle its guilt, Young people in par- 
ticular need to be most cautious in thus asso- 
ciating with those of bal habits and often 
they cannot wisely do it. Yet the vicious 
young do need sorely the example and help 
of the upright of their own age. It is, indeed, 
ahard problem to solve. One thing is certain, 
Keep your own heart and life clean, and your 
example and mere appearance will do good to 
others. 

in 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


A BOMBSHELL IN -MISSIONARY RANKS IN 
INDIA. 


BY REV. J. P. JONES. 





Dr. Miller, the famous founder and principal 
of the Madras Christian College, bas thrown 
a bomb into the missionary world of India 
which has astounded many and which will 
probably lead to much controversy and ill- 
feeling. The venerable doctor has in many 
ways done grand service during his thirty 
years’ hfe in India. He has built up much 
the largest Christian institution in the East. 
He has consecrated a large fortune, besides 
the generous gifts which nature and training 
have bestowed upon him, with a single eye to 
this great work. The two thousand students 
who crowd bis college halls, and the thousands 
who have passed out {10m them into the activi- 
ties of life, vie with each other in their praise 
and admiration of bim. His own Free Church 
of Scotland, in hearty recognition of his gifts 
and work, offered to him this year the nghest 
honor she has to bestow—the moderatorship 
of her General Assemb!y—an honor which he 
at first decided to accept, but which a severe 
illness compelled him subsequently to relin- 
quish. 

Notwithstanding all this he has, during the 
last few years, by his methods of work, ben 
the occasion of no little discussion among 
missionaries in India. 1t is hardly too much 
to say that. most of the recent controversy in 
the land about higher education as a depart- 
ment of missionary work arose from what 
many considered Dr. Miller’s temporizing and 
non aggressive Christian policy in the conduct 
of his college. He and his friends vigorously 
denied the accusation. 

But a recent lecture which he delivered and 
published must tend to satisfy all missiona- 
ries that he bas placed himself and his insti- 
tution in a strange, if not a false, position 
bef re the world. To most be seems to have 
become tired of working under cover and to 
have decided at last to remove all misunder- 
standing as to his ,rinciples and methods of 
work. LIlis lecture is cn able one on The 
Piace of Hinduism in the Story of the World, 
containing much valuable truth. But it 
strangely credits Hinduism with the distin- 
guished merit of presenting to the world, as 
no other religion ever presented, “ the ‘omni- 
penetrativeness of God” and “the solidarity of 
men.”’ It is doubtless the distinction of Brah- 
manism to have elaborated and emphasized, 
as no other religion, the pantheistic concep- 
tion of God; but it might have been thought 
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that no distinguished missionary of the gospel 
of Christ would have deemed that doctrine a 
thing to be praised above the great truth of 
God’s immanence inculcated by Christianity. 
And to extol a religion for emphasizing the 
solidarity of men, while it is everywhere 
known as the funs et origia of the caste system, 
which is the most consummate method ever 
devised for making that solidarity impossible 
—tbis reveals an ignorance of Hinduism 
which it seems almost impossible to attribute 
to such a man as Dr. Miller. 

But this is not all. In this lecture he tells 
his Hindu audience: ‘You have not to do 
with churches or with missionaries. The 
very plan of the world shows that in them 
there is evil and mistake. They have no 
authority as your guides. Itis of Christ you 
have to judge. He stands apart, seeking to 
Sound no sect and to upset none. ... It is not 
with Christianity it is with Christ alone you 
have to do.’”’ He contioues: ‘‘ We have in- 
stitutions for education among us which, 
working rather on the Greek and Roman ideal 
than on Christ’s, make it their one overmas- 
tering aim to bring men over from other 
schemes of life and to place them within the 
Christian fold. With none of these schools 
have I any quarrel.... But you have been 
trained differently.” 

Many claim that these statements clearly 
reveal the reason why, during many years, so 
few of the students of that college have made 
an open profession of Christ. It certainly 
shows that Dr. Miller has a novel idea of the 
functions of a missionary college in a heathen 
land, and that he is entirely out of touch with 
at least nine-tenths of the Christian mission- 
aries of India. If the churches of Scotland, 
which support this institution, are satisfied 
that this utterance of Dr. Miller represents 
their views of their educational work in 
heathen lands and will indorse his sentiments, 
it will give that cellege and missionary society 
a unique position in the world. Dr. Miller’s 
friends are trying to defend him by claiming 
that heis misunderstood. But Dr. Miller him- 
self says that he knows that his position will 
not be acceptable to many, and that he is pre- 
pared to suffer persecution because he knows 
he is right and the church wrong in this mat- 
t-r. In the meanwhile, Hindus are rejoicing 
in this first notable break in the 1anks of mis- 
sionaries towards an exaltation of Hinduism 
and a depreciation of their own faith as the 
absolute religion. We shall see how the 
Christians of Scotland will regard this lec- 
ture. 

Recently attention has been called to the 
disabilities of Christian converts in sone of 
the native states of India. A man was bap- 
tized three years ago with his family and re- 
ceived into the Christian church in the Mysore 
state. Soon after his wife reverted to heath- 
enism and lefc her husband, taking the chil- 
dren with her. The husband had to appeal to 
the High Court for the guardianship of his own 
children. This right the Court denied him, 
the chief judge (a Christian) being outvoted 
by his two Hindu associates. One of the lat- 
ter, in his argument, claimed that every man, 
in the bringing up of his children, was bound 
by the Hindu Shastras to consult not only bis 
own wishes but als» the wishes and ioterests 
of his father and grandfather—a thing which 
no apostate was competent to do! So much 
for the wisdom and vaunted toleration of Hin- 
duism, In Travancore, also, Christians labor 
under the same disabilities. We who live 
under the direct xgis of the British Gov- 
ernment cannot be too thankful for the full 


liberty of conscience granted to our native’ 


Christians. 

The Opium Commissivn bas at last given its 
report. The conclusions arrived at by it are 
a surprise to no one, for the processes by 
which it gathered evidence and the spirit 
sometimes evinced by it were such as to lead 
all to expect a verdict favorable to the opium 
traffic. It must be admitted, however, that 
the proved usefulness of opium and the una- 
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nimity with which the na‘ive witnesses stood 
up for the traffic, and protested against any 
loss of revenue from its curtailment, were a 
surprise to anti-opiam workers and reveal 
the main strength of the traffic. It is to be. 
feared that neither moral nor sentimental 
grounds can weigh much with the Govern- 
ment in this controversy as against a large 
and easily collected revenue which seems ab- 
solutely necessary to India’s depleted treas- 
ury. Doubtless the work and report of this 
commission has strengthened immeasurably 
the opium cause in India, and has gained for 
it the favor and advocacy of even some hith- 
erto doubting missionaries. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Woman’s Board Matters. Life and Light is 
to be congratulated on the cool, tasteful 
new dress in which its midsummer issue 
appears. Its readers are slow to recognize 
the magazine in its white cover with floral 
desigu, while the inside illustrations are 
also appropriate to the season, representing 
midsummer in various foreign lands. A 
large number of special copies to be distrib- 
uted among the Christian Endeavorera have 
covers in red and white. We are glad to note 
an increase in the contributions of the 
Woman’s Board for the month ending May 
18, which wipes out the decrease previously 
reported. At the present standing this year’s 
contributions are $747 ahead of the amount 
received in the same months of 1891. There 
is, however, a loss of over $8,000 in legacies. 
Through the genercsity of a few individuals, 
who are deeply interested in the Woman’s 
Board, the executive committee has been en- 
bled to send Miss A. B. Child, the home secre- 
tary and editor ci Life and Light, to spend a 
part of her twenty-fifth year of service under 
the board in visiting its mission stations in 
India, China and Japan. 1t was decided at 
the last meeting of the committee that Miss 
Child should start on her journey in the fall, 
but the route has not yet been determined 
upon. Mrs. Joseph Cook is also planning to 
visit some of the stations in foreign fields and 
will probably sail for Japan in September. 
With two such representatives abroad the 
readers of Life and Light have a rich treat in 
store fur them during the coming year, while 
the stimulus which the work in general will 
receive can hardly be estimated. 

Endeavor Churches. The Chu’ch’ Building 
Quarterly has published a special Christian 
Endeavor number, full of interest to young 
people with its descriptions of the ten church:s 
which have been helped to build edifices 
by Christian Endeavor Societies. About five 
years ago the C. C. B. 8. devised the plan 
of applying funds contridutei by the young 
people to the aid of special churches, which 
are thus associated by peculiar ties to the 
C. E. Societies. Nine Western churches, 
among them oue in Oklahoma, two in South 
Dakota and two in Utah, have been aided 
directly by the young people’s organizations, 
while a tenth church, located in th: midst of 
a needy, working community in Springfield, 
O., has received $500, which was returned as 
paid loans to the society by the Endeavor 
churches. This illustrates the methods of the 
society and holds ous encouragement to the 
young people to contribute further. The 
money voted by the C. C. B.S. to help build 
one of these Endeavor churches in Washing- 
ton, $500, was entirely raised by a small Y. P. 
8. C. E in Providence, R.1. Not Jess than 
$1,700 is still asked for to be applied to Piym- 
outh Church, Salt Lake City, which is in an 
important, undeveloped Mormon field. Asa 
result of the efforts made by the young people 
in behalf of the C. C. B.S., property amount- 
ing to $33,968 has been brought into use, al- 
though the amount put in by Endeavorers is 
only about $4,300 Thus every dollar put in 
by Y. P.S. C. E. Societies has been the means 
of bringing into use eight dollars for the promo- 
tion of the good work carried on by these ten 
churches. Certainly a more paying invest- 
ment could not have been made. 
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THE SHCRT STORY CONTEST. 

Some time ago the Batcheller Newspaper 
Syndicate offered a prize of $2,000 for the 
best short story of about 2,000 words, This 
was a high offer, and it has produced a very 
large number of stories and of a superior 
order of merit. More than 3,000 stories 
were sent in ard from all parts of the globe. 
They were read by a staff of careful exam- 
iners, the authorship of course being unre- 
vealed. The best fifty were selected and 
were read again by a competent expert, Mr. 
J. H. Borner of the Literary Digest. He 
selected the best thirteen of them and the 
final award was made by Dr. H. W. Mabie of 
The Outlook. The first prize was awarded to 
the story entitled The Long Arm, and when 
the accompanying envelope was opened the 
author proved to be Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
who in this instance had worked in co oper- 
ation with Mr. J. E. Chamberlain of the 
Youth’s Companion. The second best story 
proved to be The Twinkling of an Eye, by 
Prof. Brander Matthews of Columbia Col- 
lege. 

The question whether the short story has 
come to stay in English and American liter- 
ature has been discussed frequently during 
recent years. Some have believed that the 
_ appetite for this form of reading would 
prove to be only temporary and would dis- 
appear, that a return would be made to the 
earlier and traditional mode of story writ- 
ing—the elaborate and extended novel. But 
the short story certainly seems to have 
established itself as a permanent character- 
istic of Anglo Saxon literature. It is as 
popular in England as it is in the United 
States, and its popularity, if not growing as 
rapidly there as here, certainly cannot be 
said to diminish. The result of such a 
competition as that just described indicates 
convincingly not only that the demand for 
the short story continues to be both real 
and considerable, but also that the supply 
responds to the demand and that the quality 
of the work being done in that line of effort 
is improving instead of degenerating. 

It is evident that the short story has come 
to stay; but is it not also evident that the 
full fledged novel can exist and hold its own 
side by side with the short story? So far 
as we are able to judge, the demand for the 
novel as such does not lessen. The variety 
and number of recent novels appear to be 
equal to those of any previous season. So 
far as there is any difference, it is our 
Opinion that the novels of the last six 
months surpass in average quality those of 
most previous periods of the same length. 
Does it not stand to reason that those who 
enjoy the short story may be expected to 
like it equally well if it be prolonged, always 
provided the excellence of its quality be 
sustained? What is there in brevity in 
itself considered which is so specially at- 
tractive? If ashort story is good, why may 
not a longer story beeven better? Certainly 
the demand for fully elaborated and care- 
fully written novels appears to be as great 
as at any time within our memory. 

Certain classes of books appear to be 
increasing in popularity. One is biograph- 
ical literature, another contains volumes 
of travel, and, not to mention still others, 
the readers of novels and stories are in- 
creasing continually in numbers and are 
demandiig both more and better work. It 
may be true that the productions of the 
earlier great novelists are not easily, if ever, 
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to be equalled, but, although Hawthorne, 
Thackeray and George Eliot are gone, it is 
possible that posterity, lookirg back upon 
our day, will decide that the average quality 
of our literary work in fiction is of a higher 
average excellence than ever before. Possi- 
bly some of our leading novelists would 
have seemed as eminent thirty or forty 
years ago, had they been living then, as 
some of those who lived then and to whom 
we look up. However this may be, the 
work of the short story in developing a 
popular taste for fiction and in training it 
to distinguish between good work and in- 
ferior dese1ves our recognition, and such a 
competition as that which has been de- 
scribed has more than temporary interest 
and importance. It sustains a positive re- 
lation to the development of literary taste 
and habit in our country. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
STORIES, 


The anarchists have furnished Mr. D. C. 
Murray, author of The Martyr Fool [Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.25], with his subject, 
and he has written a spirited and, in some 
respects, a very suggestive story. In the 
earlier part of it he describes the effect of 
ill treatment, oppression and class feeling 
upon a sensitive and spirited subject, and 
in the latter part the natural consequences 
of such a training are developed. On the 
one hand the utter foolishness and misguid- 
edness of the anarchistic theory are por- 
trayed, and on the other are indicated with 
equal clearness how natural it is for many 
men in modern times to be carried away, 
by the current of circumstances and preju- 
dice and become the foes of good order and 
government. The story is a mere story, 
but it should suggest to every thoughtful 
reader the immense need of bringing differ- 
ent social classes into such relations that 
they may understand, at any rate to some 
extent, each other’s points of view. In 
this book the convictions and the conduct 
of the anarchists are largely due to the 
most evident misunderstandings, and one 
can but feel that, if many of those who now 
are miserable and desperate and eager to 
overturn society could see those whom they 
hate as they really are, there would be an 
end of their evil purposes. We should add 
that the story is of great and growing inter- 
est from cover to cover. 

Master and Man [D. Appleton & Co. 75 
cents] is Count Leo Tolstoi’s latest story, 
and it has been translated by A. H. Beaman. 
Mr. Howells has furnished the introduc- 
tion, which prepares the reader for much 
more of a story than he finds. Master and 
Man is hardly more than a sketch in out- 
line. It is a decided disappointment to 
the reader who has followed Mr. Howells 
attentively. The conviction of human 
brotherhood, which triumphs at last over 
the ingrained selfishness of the master and 
because of which the life of the man is pre- 
served in the terrible emergency which 
they meet together, is a signal feature of 
the story and it impresses powerfully what 
the author intends to teach; but the sense 
of the utter subordination of man to master, 
which the introduction leads one to expect, 
is very far from being as prominent as is 
anticipated. The story does not emphasize 
the selfish and domineering supremacy of 
the master with anything like the vividness 
with which it portrays his self sacrifice. 

Georg Ebers continues to add to the long 
list of his brilliant stories. The latest is 
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In the Fire of the Forge [D. Appleton & 
Co.]. Mary J. Safford is the translator. 
The scene of the story is old Nuremberg, 
and the period is some 600 or 700 years ago, 
The rude, yet dignified and picturesque, 
social, religious and political life of the 
time has been carefully studied by the 
author and seems to be reproduced with 
great fidelity. The result is an unusually 
interesting story, in which the customs of 
the burghers of the old city come prom- 
inently into the foreground, and the benefi- 
cent rule of the Emperor Rudolph is de- 
scribed. The story is pre eminently one of 
love, although there is a background of 
history and adventure. It is less classical 
than most of its predecessors from the same 
pen, but ranks easily among the thoroughly 
entertaining and instructive novels of the 
recent past. 

The Zeit Geist [D. Appleton & Co, 75 
cents], by L. Dougall, is a striking and pa- 
triotic study of the spiritual development 
of a rude but powerful character. It is a 
religious novel but not theological. The 
author has successfully endeavored to im- 
press the reader with her conviction of the 
exceeding importance of simple, heartfelt 
religion, but pays no heed to the technical 
differences between religious people. The 
story is one of the forest and the field and 
of a plain and primitive people, yet it pos- 
sesses genuine vigor and some passages are 
notably well written. 

Another book is by Conover Duff and is 
The Master-Knot and Another Story [Henry 
Holt & Co. 75 cents]. The stories are in 
the form of correspondence and are as con- 
nected and amusing as it is possible for 
anything in that form to be. The author 
has a light and graceful touch and knows 
what not to say as well as what to express, 
The book is one of the class which is enjoy- 
able for traveling or for hot afternoons at 
the shore. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The readers of Lorna Doone, and there 
are thousands of them, will not fail to ap- 
preciate heartily Mr. W. H. Rideing’s little 
sketch, In the Land of Lorna Doone, It is 
the first in the volume which is called In 
the Land of Lorna Doone and Other Pleas- 
urable Excursions in England [T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.00]. Mr. Rideing possesses un- 
usual aptness in perceiving the character- 
istic features of a foreign scene or region, 
and much trained skill in description. He 
has written these papers con amore, and the 
reader who knows his England moreor less 
will find himself carried back in mind in an 
unusually complete and enjoyable manner, 
One paper deals with coaching trips out of 
London; another with a bit of the Yorkshire 
Coast, and one and all are spirited, lifelike 
sketches, faithful in local color, pleasantly 
quickening to the memory, and charming 
from the purely literary point of view and 
even apart from the reminiscences which 
they create. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is a successful nov- 
elist and poet, and in Philip Vernon [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.00], his newest production, he 
blends prose and verse in a somewhat un- 
usual manner. [tis a rather daring thing 
to do, although the prose serves only as a 
descriptive and connective link here and 
there. The tale deals with the approach 
of the Spanish Armada near the end of the 
sixteenth century, and it sets forth the love 
and the patriotic service of the hero, and 
the machinations of certain priests serve as 
a background. The bovk contains many 
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brilliant passages and cannot fail to be 
liked. 

Asthetic Principles [Macmillan & Co, 

125] is by Il. R Marshall. Me is the au- 
thor of an earlier work upon Pleasure and 
Esthetics, which is too profound for many 
readers. In this newer book he has at- 
tempted to include the substance of the 
earlier volume, to give the reader in short 
compass those results which are of chief 
interest and value and which in the earlier 
book are elaborated more fully. It is, of 
course, intended primarily for psycholo- 
gists, and they will best appreciate the 
thoughtfulness and the aptness in expres 
sion which the author has illustrated. He 
discusses his subject first from the observ- 
er’s standpoint, then from that of the artist, 
then from that of the critic, and his last 
two chapters deal positively and negatively 
with important principles and standards. 

Professor Ribot’s volume, The Diseases of 
Personality [Open Court Publishing Co, 75 
cents], was published first in 1884. It was 
republished in the original French in a 
fourth edition in 1891 and now is reissued 
in English. Psychologists have been so 
familiar with it that little comment need 
be made u Don it beyond simply calling at- 
tention to the fact of its reappearance, 

THE JULY MAGAZINES, 

First we take up the more or less dis- 
tinctively religious. Opening the Bibliotheca 
Sacra [$3 00] one is struck at once by the 
leading paper, in which Dr. Abraham Kuy- 
per, a Dutch theologian, presents Calvinism 
as the Origin and Safeguard of our Consti- 
tutional Liberties. Dr. L. C. Warner’s 
paper on Capital and Labor is one of the 
wisest which we have seen on that subject. 
We commented editorially two weeks since 
on the symposium about sociology, edited 
by Mr. Holbrook. In another thoughtful 
article Dr. A. A. Berle discusses the Passing 
of Agnosticism.— The Quiver [$1.50] offers 
its usual pleasant variety of Sunday reading, 
entertaining and tastefully illustrated, and 
fully deserves the good name which it has 
gained.—Two of the more significant con- 
tributions to The Catholic World [$3.00] are 
Church Unity and the Papacy, by Rev. 
Lucian Johnston, a historical study pointing 
out the incongruity of nationalism with 
church unity, and The Papal Policy Towards 
America, in which the characters and serv- 
ices of Father Hecker and Monsignor Satolli 
are compared suggestively. The other 
articles are more popular in quality.—— 
The contents of the H»miletic Review [$3.00] 
are of the usual sort and value. Some 
topics of special significance are treated, 
In view of the character of the material, 
most of which has been used elsewhere 
first, the cost of the magazine seems very 
large. —— Biblia [$1.00] describes the Tablet 
of 1488, recording the rebuilding of a Chinese 
Temple of Truth and Purity, an account of 
recent explorations in Alexandria, ete. 

We turn now to the political, economical 
and scientific magazines. In The Furum 
[$3.00] ex-Senator dmunds and Hon. E. B. 
Whitney consider the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the Income Tax Decision. Dr. 
Max Nordau discusses Society’s Protection 
against the Dogenerates. Prof. J L Laugh- 
lin has a scorching exposure of that noto- 
rious little book} Coin’s Financial School. 
Hamlin Garland, A. C. Bernheim and Miss 
Jane Addams describe Successful Efforts to 
Teach Art to the Masses, and among the 
other contributors are Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son and Frederic Harrison.—Dr. Nordau 
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and **Coin”’ reappear in The North Ameri- 
can Review [$5 00], each replying to certain 
of his critics. Col. G. E. Waring, Jr., ex- 
plains the difficulties in The Disposal of a 
City’s Waste. Hon. F.C. Penfield, our con- 
sul general to Egypt, describes contempo- 
rary Egypt informingly. The leading con 
tribution, Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Of- 
fenses, by Mark Twain, is very funny but 
seems out of place in The North American. 
The special features in The Review of 
Reviews [$2.50] are Mr. A. C. Stevens’s arti- 
cle, Wall St. and the Credit of the Govern- 
ment; Mr. J. T. Ryan’s, The Political Load- 
ers of New South Wales; and Mexico as the 
Cradle of Man’s Primitive Traditions, a 
narrative of Dr, Le Piongeon’s explorations. 
The usual departments are as attractive and 
valuable as ever.——TJhe Popular Science 
Monthly [$5.00] continues its series of pa- 
pers by ex President Andrew D. White, 
this number treating of Beginnings of Scien- 
tific Interpretation with reference tu the 
Bible. Mr. Herbert Spencer contributes 
two papers, one on Mr. Balfour’s D:alectics 
and one, on Dancer and Musician, in the 
series on l’rofessional [astitutions. One of 
the most significant is Dr. T. M. Crothers’s 
Medical Study of the Jury System, which 
will diminish what confidence in the system 
remains as at present operated. There are 
a portrait and sketch of William C. Bond. 
Next we turn to the more general and 
popular publications, the family magazines. 
In The Century [#4 00] several striking arti- 
cles occur, e. g., Mr. W. C. Wilkinson’s on 
George William Curtis, Fitzhugh Lee’s on 
The Future of War, Edmund Gosse’s Per- 
sonal Memories of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and ex Senator Wawes's Two Vice Presi- 
dents. Among the other leading contribu- 
tors are Mrs. Burton Harrison, Brander 
Matthews, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
and Bliss Carman, Mr. Sluane’s Life of 
Napoleon and Mr. Howells’s Tribulations 
of a Cheerful Giver are continued and do 
not lose interest.——Scribner’s [$3.00] also 
contains several excellent but very different 
serials, Mrs. Humphry Ward's Story of Bes- 
sie Costrell, Judge ‘Robert Grant’s The Art 
of Living—the Summer Problem being the 
specific topic this month, President E. B. 
Andrews's History of the Last Quarter Cen- 
tury in the United States, and George Mere. 
dith’s The Amazing Marriage. The minor 
articles, poems, etc., all merit their places, 
and the number is most enjoyable.——The 
most important paper in The Atlantic [$4.00] 
is Mr, H. J. Fletcher’s in which he suggests 
the institution of a National Transportation 
Department as a feature of our government. 
Whether one indorses the proposition or 
not, it merits serious reflection. Prof. John 
Fiske writes about The Elizabethan Sea 
Kings. Dr. William Everett contributes an 
interesting politico-literary paper, The Ship 
of State and the Stroke of Fate, and the 
other contents, whether grave or light in 
quality, arethoroughly commendable. This 
issue is one of the Atlantic’s best. 


NOTES. 

—— Sixty-two English lady writers of novels 
or other books recently dined together iz 
London. 

— A vigorous attack is proposed to be 
made on the discount system in the English 
book trade. 

— Mark Twain starts next August on a 
lecture tour around the world, beginning with 
the Sandwich Islands. 

— Mr. Humphry Ward has taken Mr. 
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G. W.Snalley’s place as London correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune. 

— Of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons 2,396 have 
been printed, and an average of about 35,000 
copies of each sermon have been sold. 

—— The State of Massachusetts is about 
erecting a monument to John Hancock over 
his grave in the Granary burying ground. 

— Dr. Conan Doyle is building a house in 
England very near to Tennyson’s place at 
Aldworth and will make his home there bere- 
after. 

—— It is announced that the proprietor of 
The Cosmopolitan has secured the autobiogra- 
phy of Prince Bismarck, but is not to print it 
for ten years. _ 

— McClu e’s Magazine, which has been 
publishing Miss Ida Tarbell’s Life of Napo- 
Jeon, is to publish next fall an anecdotal life 
of Lincoln by the same author. 

—— The Lark, a magazine recently issued 
once and simply for fun, proved such a suc- 
cess that its publishers may continue it in re- 
sponse to the demand created by the first and, 
as was intended, the only issua, 

—— The new college graduates’ magazine, 
The Bachelor of Arts, editel by J. 8. Wood, 
Walter Camp and E S. Martin, is handsome 
and entertaining, but hardly as distinctive 
in character as we supposed it would be. 

—— The Merriam Co. has withdrawn from 
the market a book recently published by it 
entitled Some Good Intentions anda Blunder, 
and announced to be by John Oliver Hobbes 
(Mrs. Craigie). Mrs. Craigie did not write it, 
alter all. 

— The historic wing buildings of Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia have been 
saved from demolition by the praiseworthy 
efforts of Rev. Dr. C. E Stevens, author of 
Sources of the Constitution of the United 
States, who induced the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature to repeal a law under which they must 
have been destroyed. 
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den. pp. 163. 50 cents. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston, 
FOREMAN JENNIE. By Amos R. Wells. 
$1.2). 
Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
PRAISE AND THANKS. Edited by Grace F. White. 
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low. pp. 235. $1.25. 
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Fleming H. Revell Co. New York, 
THE BaAPrismM WITH one Paes Spirit. By R. A. 
Torrey. pp. 67. 50 cent: 
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1 


pp. 26%. 


By 
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Christian Literature Co. New York. 
ANNOTATIONS ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MAT- 
THEW. Part Il. By Rev. C. F. Schaeffer, D.D. 
pp. 416. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE STory Or Bessie CostRELL. By Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. pp.180. 75 cents. 
Cassell & Co. New York, 
My Last WILL AND TESTAMENT. By Hyacinthe 
Loyson. pp. %. 50 cents. 
Editor Pub. Co. Franklin, 
THE TIE THAT BINnDs. By W. W. Calaweil. 
Star Publishing Co. Chicago. 
How MAkcUs WHITMAN SAVED OREGON. By O.W. 
Nixon, M.D. pp. 339. $1.75. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Bradlee Whidden. Boston. 
BEETLES OF N&W ENGLAND. By Edward Knobel. 
pp. 45. 50 cents. 
Jonas M. Miles. Bosto 
THE CURRENCY PROBLEM. By J. M. “Miles. 
25 cent as. 


pp. 111. 


pp. 16. 


. E. Griswold. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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OF THE 8.8. By Grace E, Griswold. pp. 23 
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The Brightest and Best Hours of the Oriental Tour. 


The Congregationalist’s party practically 
proke up at Vienna June 12. Some remain 
for several months on the Continent. Others 
are in Evgland, while about one-half the party 
have already returned to their homes. Itisa 
cause of great satisfaction to those who pro- 
jected the tour that it came to its close with 
no serious accident to any member and that 
practically the entire program was carried out 
as planned. The only deviation of importance 
was the substitution of a journey by the Ori- 
ental express from Constantinople to Vienna 
for the slower journey up the Danube. This 
was made advisable by quarantine regulations 
and for other reasons, and to the majority of 
the party was a welcome change. We believe 
that prayers were daily offered in many homes 
and churches for the travelers and that they 
have been answered in the health and safety 
of the party through many perils and in their 
prosperous conclusion of a tour which has 
been rich beyond anticipation, both in enjoy- 
ment and in enlarged knowledge and experi- 
ence. At Vienna I sent around the dinner 
table this note: 

I would like to receive brief answers from 
members of the party to the two following 
questions: 

1. What bas been gad most enjoyable ex- 
perience on this trip 

2, What has been your most memorable 
experience? A. E. D. 

The responses given below will indicate 
the feeling of the travelers concerning the 
journey, as well as point out the places where 
the most delightful and deepest impressions 
were received. Other replies not included 
were substantially the same as some of these 
here given. These will add a personal flavor 
to the interest with which many readers of 
this paper have followed the journey through 
our weekly letters. These letters are to be 
continued in future issues, but as the editor 
and many of the party have now returned 
home these replies are herewith presented. 


You ask a hard question—when have I had 
“‘the most enjoyable time” during these 
months of travel and sight-seeing in Eastern 
Jands, It seems, in the recalling, to have all 
been “ best,” though some annoyances and 
disappointments were inevitable. To speak 
of one is instantly to compare another with it 
equally as delightful. Yet I must think for 
pure pleasure, both on sea and land, the day 
spent ina visit to Capri and Sorrento stands 
at the head of the list. The charming views 
of Vesuvius and the villages about the Bay of 
Naples, the wonderful blue waters, the rugged, 
picturesque island, the free range in the 
orange groves, a lunch hightened in relish by 
the instruments and voices of sunny Italy, 
the magnificent diive up the cliff, through 
vineyards and fig and olive orchards, the 
homelike hostelry and simple, joyous enter- 
tainment by the peasant youth of Sorrento— 
these make a day about as full of satisfaction 
as can fall to the lot of a “‘tourist”’ from the 
prosaic West. 

The “ most memorable” is more readily 
given as the day when I first saw the walls 
of Jerusalem, but chiefly as we rode, ji: st of 
all, to the Damascus gate and, near by, were 
led to the top of Calvary, where it did indeed 
seem as if the dear Lord must have been lifted 
up before the mocking thousands and breathed 
out his life. Never before bas a place seemed 
80 sacred. And then a greater surprise was 
to be taken into an ancient tomb just below 
the hill, which appeared to fulfill most of the 
conditions of that supreme event. There was 
a hush and awe and feeling as if the Lord 
Christ had really been laid there by loving 
hands, while the open door told of the stone 
which the angel rolied away. No story of the 
past was ever so vivid as that to me. While 
the archeologists may dispute, that spot and 
that hour will remain, I think, as perhaps the 
most memorable of my life. D. 8. C. 


It almost seems hike reflecting upon personal 
friends to institute comparisons. But if I 
might suggest an answer without such reflect- 
ing, I should say that for enjoyment Karnak, 
as I saw it, leads all the rest. Karnak at mid- 
day with the full party as first it opened its 
wonders to my gaze; then Karnak with a very 
few at daybreak as it came up to our view out 
of night, as the early light streamed down 
through its columns towards the pylon on 
whose top we sat; then Karnak at sundown 
as we rode about its boundaries and sought 
the pylon again to see night settle over the 
Colossi and the Hamesseum across the river, 
and stealthily creep up and hide the pillars 
in darkness under our very eyes. Wonderful 
Karnak, beautiful Karnak, I must give it first 
place. 

Then as a memorable experience I name the 
crossing of the shoulder of Mount Hermon. 
It impressed me deeply. The awful climb of 
nearly four thousand feet, the mingling with 
the Druses at our summit halt, the dew of 
Hermon, the shining of the sun through the 
raindrops projecting the double bow, primary 
and secondary, 80 perfect, so emblematic of 
the transfiguration of Jesus projecting the 
bow of hope on qur future way; then the wind 
from which our steeds turned their faces aside; 
the night in camp under wind and rain and 
cold breath from Hermon’s snows. I give it 
the first place as memorable, Yet in both 
these cases can they take the-palm only as 
Mount Blanc can tower over the Jungfrau and 
the Matterhorn, themselves unapproachable 
by mountains elsewhere called great. 

F. A. H. 


It is easier to say what has been very enjoy- 
able than what has been most enjoyable ina 
journey soremarkable. Idonot know. Some 
time I might look back- upon my first day on 
the Nile and my first sunset behind palms 
and camels and the pyramids and the desert 
as the most enjoyable experience of these 
four months. And some time it might be the 
day of our entrance into Jerusalem, and on 
another day the ride across the plain of Esdra- 
elon, and another, the crossing of the water- 
shed of Anti-Lebanon and the descent into 
Baalbec, through the valley of the Litany, 
with Anti-Lebanon and Hermon on one side 
and Lebanon on the other—-that marvelous val- 
ley. And some day it might be the sail in the 
Agean from Smyrna to Salonica, in full view 
of Mount Athos, 

And Great Olympus topped with snow, 

And Pelion and Ossa white, 

And Tempe in the shadowy light. 
Again it might be that wonderful day on the 
Acropolis, beginning with the Dionysiac thea- 
ter and ending with backward glances at the 
Propylxa cutting against Hymettus and the 
sky, and the temple of the Wingless Victory, 
and the colonnades and pediment of the Par- 
thenon, and the caryatides of the Erechtheum, 
white as angels and gilded by the sunset, tow- 
ering over the mountains of Peloponnesus 
and the bay of Salamis with a celestial glory. 
And still again the day on the Bosporus 
from the Galata Bridge, swarming with the 
cosmopolitan life of the day, the meeting 
place of East and West, to the Symplegades 
of Jason and the Argonauts in the entrance of 
the Black Sea, the classic Pontus Euxinas. 

But if I must speak today, the most enjoy- 
able thing of all my journey was my Sunday 
at Robert College; my climb from Bebek; my 
walk with Professor Anderson on the college 
terrace at midnight, with the full-throated 
chorus of a hundred nightingales flooding the 
groves of élox and cypress, and mingling with 
the glory of the full moon and the ocean cur- 
reut of the Bosporus sweeping noiseless from 
sea to sea, with here and there a shadowy sail; 
my privilege of preachivg to that splendid 
body of students; my memorable interviews 
with President Washburn, Dr, Merrill, Dr. 


Long, Mr. Tracy, Professor Anderson and 
their gifted associates, both men and women; 
and the vision from a great strategic center, at 
a juncture of history, of the movement of the 
kingdoms of this world and of the irresistible 
kingdom of light. 

My most memorable day of this journey, and 
of all my life, was my Sunday upon Calvary. 
That was a day of eternity! G RL. 


My most wonderful experience on this trip 
was the journey up the Nile, and my most en- 
joyable experience was the day in Nazareth. 
That is to say, so far as I can now choose 
from among such a large collection of both 
wonderful and envjuyable things. G@ D. 


1. The donkey ride by moonlight to the 
tombs of the Caliphs at Cairo. 

2. One of the most indelible experiences will 
be the remembrance of the royal mummies in 
the Gizeh Museum, where one walks rever- 
ently as in the room where the dead lie, 

Until the trump of God is heard, 
Until the ancient graves are stirred, 
And with the great commanding word 


The Lord shall come. 
J. W. R. 


The most memorable day was when we 
stood on Mt, Calvary and descended to the 
garden where it is evident our Lord and Mas- 
ter conquered the fast enemy. 

The happy day or days are like a cluster of 
pearls, and it would be difficult to select one, 
in fact, to take one out might spoil the clus- 
ter, but-we will give in place of that the 
happiest thought, which is that not a member 
of the party but we shall have the most pleas- 
ant remembrance of in the future, and espe- 
cially Dr. and Mrs. Dunn og, whose polite- 
ness and kindness to us have been more than 
we could ask or expect, and we believe that 
spirit has been deep and broad enough with 
them to include every member of the party. 

Mr. AND Mrs. A. B, 


Among the most enjoyable experiences was 
that of the Sunday we spent at Nazareth amid 
the scenes where our dear Loid spent nearly 
thirty years of bis earthly life. To look upon 
the fifteen hills that still inclose the beautiful 
little town, the same that he looked upon and 
that his feet doubtless often pressed, to drink 
from the same fountain to which the holy 
family often went for water, to hold a re- 
ligious service on the beautiful green in the 
midst of our camp and so near to where the 
Synagogue must have stood into which Jesus 
was accustomed to go from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath and preach his own gospel to the people, 
and to have the soul just flooded with the 
recollections thus awakened was an experi- 
ence the enjoyment and value of which can- 
not be expressed in words, 

One of the most memorable experiences was 
that when we stood on the top of the Amer- 
ican Building near the Damascus Gate and 
for the first time beheld Jerusalem and saw how 
completely it is surrounded by mountains, 
reminding us of the words of the Psalmist: 
“As the mountains are round about Jerusalem 
so the Lord is round about his people, from 
this time forth and even forever more’; when 
for the first time we saw Olivet with Geth- 
semane at its base; the valley of Jehosaphat 
with the brook Kidron flowing through; Beth- 
lehem but a few miles away and the plains 
where the shepherds were tending their flocks 
when the angels announced to them the bisth 
of Jesus; what is known as Gordon’s Calvary 
with the tomb of Christ at its base, only a 
few rods from where we stood, and which 
seem to be the true places; the Jordan Valley, 
the Dead Sea and the mountaius of Moab in 
the distance—when we took in all these an! 
much more at a glance, and realized what 
they meant to the world, it was not only one of 
the most memorable experiences of the tour 
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but of a lifetime. The memory of the beau- 
tiful vision niust remain till it is lost in the 
more glorivus vision of the New Jerusalem 
on high. H, F. W. 
The most enjoyable event. Across the bay 
to Capri, where figs and lemons and oranges 
grow and peasants dance and sing to the music 
of the mandolin and the guitar, up the slopes 
to Anacapri and one long look acress the blue 
bay, with its emerald islands, to the curving 
shores of Naples and to old Vesuvius who, 
like the North American Indian, smokes long 
his pipe of peace, I can remember nothing 
more beautiful in calm loveliness than the 
view of the bay of Naples as our carriages 
wound up the white roads on Capri’s fair isle. 
The most memorable day. It was rich in 
blessing. At Nazareth, on the greensward, 
we held our morning service and thought on 
a life of love and labor which had grown to 
maturity in the white town near us. Before 
the purple curtains hid the sunset’s golden 
treasures we climbed the hill where Jesus 
once had walked, and looked off on the sea 
and mountains so well known to him. From 
the hilltop we saw snow-capped Hermon and 
rounded Tabor and proud Carmel. There we 
read the Magnificat, and with full hearts we 
said, like Mary of Nazareth, ‘‘ My spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour.” C. T. & 


1. Life in the saddle throughout Palestine. 
Much of the enjoyment Was due to the fact 
that I had a horse without a fault. 

2. The fairyland scene on the evening of 
June 7, when beautiful women, beautifully 
gowned, and whole families apparently, were 
promenading or sitting, eating or reading on 
Franz Josef Quai by the Danube, the’fashion- 
able evening rendezvous at Buda-Pesth, the 
cleanest, most attractive city I have ever 
visited. Such display of beauty, fashion and 
quiet enjoyment, under fascinating, out-of- 
door surroundings, I had never seen ap- 
proached, and the surprise of it all made it 
memorable. L. C. D. 


1, Consulting one lobe of my brain the 
greatest enjoyment of the Oriental tour was in 
becoming as much as possible like a Bedouin, 
tenting on Syrian fields and careering over 
the desert on a handsome Arab horse, care 
free; consulting another, it was in com- 
mupion with mountains, rivers, seas, rising 
and setting suns, stars, including the South- 
ern Cross, soft and brilliant skies. 

2. The most memorable experience came in 
the tenderness, the tears and the triumphs 
touched into expression by presence at the 
mount and the sepulcher in the garden on 
the slope of the mount outside the Damascus 
gate of the Holy City. Whatever archolo- 
gists may conclude as to the identity of these 
spots with Calvary and the holy sepulcher, 
they served to break into flood tide those 
emotions which flow around the events of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of our Lord, A 
combination of circumstances just there 
brought to intense consciousness the memo- 
ries, the friendships, the loves, the prayers and 
the hopes of my life, which will hereafcer be 
enriched with the thought that I have been 
on Cclvary. Calvary means whatever is 
sweetest and soundest in health, happiness, 
home, holiness, hope and heaven. cc. P. M. 


Telephoning to my brain for some sort of re- 
sponse to the dual questioning, at first call the 
Witch of Egypt from the shades of the past 
causes to rise before my mental vision in 
strange juxtaposition a donkey and Pharaoh’s 
mummy! And though like Punch and Judy 
they fight for supremacy, yet I am still halting 
between two opinions as regards their priority 
of interest, and impressiveness; for had not 
the whole trip at the very outset hinged on the 
possibilities of my accommodating myself to 
untried methods of locémotion? ‘ The horses 
will walk through Palestine’ was the reassur- 
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ing word that came from headquarters, *' they 
will have to.” Presumably Boston is the place 
to set the pace of The Congregationalist’s party, 
but let it loose upon the world and sex or 
sect will find much ado to keep step with it. 
Between the stately steppings of two mules 
I used fondly to fan¢ey in Holy Land that I 
should at least ride abreast of my compatriots. 
But an ominous little swish in the rear told 
an approaching tail, and to follow a leader 
whose walk was so near to a run was what 
cloven feet and I could never accomplish! 
But all honor and homage to the party who 
are fleet of foot in “running the race set be- 
fore them” to the true Holy Land. That 
mummy—most aged, most ghostly of ghosts! 
Am I evermore to be haftnted by the dark 
shadow of Rameses II, who, fighting the de- 
stroyer inch by inch, was at last ingrim irony 
turned into the enduring semblance of death 
in its most ghastly form? The real interest 
and impressiveness of the trip center for me 
at Jerusalem, ‘ Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth is Muunt Zion .. . the 
city of the great King.’”’ The most beautiful 
vision of my life is that of a clear, bright 
afternoon in May when I stood on the Mount 
of Olives looking across to the city within 
whose environs cluster the most sacred events 
of all history. There was mis-ry and 
wretchedness enough we knew within the 
city walls, but picturesque and beautiful she 
lay in the afternoon sunshine encircled by 
the mountains, emblematic of God’s loving, 
watchful care. And as the blue beavens 
stretched cloudless above us we thought of 
the glad time when the same Jesus who had 
from that very spot been taken into heaven 
should “ come again in like manner.”’ It was 
Holy Week to us indeed when in the precincts 
of Jerusalem we visited the scenes of the 
most important events in Christ’s history. 
And the culminating point of interest and 
impressiveness was surely on that Sabbath 
when we met and worshiped on Mount Cal- 
vary and afterwards visited the sacred sepul- 
cher just under the brow of the hill, for 
although there are differing opinions as re- 
gards the exact spot of Cbrist’s crucifixion 
and burial, yet my heart turns most joyously 
and reverently to those of which God himself 
seems in marvelous manner to be sole and 
sacred keeper. There in sweet and sym- 
pathetic company, where the heart beatings 
were as one, came to me the most worshipful, 
the most impressive moments of a lifetime! 
E. W. 


I could hardly decide which of several ex- 
periences covering considerable time, as a 
half-day or a day, was the most memorable, 
and I should find it equally difficult to desig- 
nate the most enjuyable among the many de- 
lightful days of the tour. But there were 
brief, almost momentary experiences that 
concentrated so much of joy or impressive- 
ness as to have become forever memorable, 
and in the brief space allowed I may mention 
the most impressive and the most enjoyable. 
One was when we stood in the Cave of the 
Nativity and a quartet of our party sang, “O 
little town of Bethlehem.”’ A blind boy, who 
appeared to be one of the natives serving in 
the church, stood by my side. The tears 
streamed from his sightless eyes as he stood 
there evidently deeply moved by the simple 
melody. Upon a sin-darkened world the true 
light had come, for the incarnate Son of God 
once lay in that place in the little town of 
Bethlehem, 

The other occasion was my first view of 
Baalbec and the beautiful plain in which 
those famous ruins lie, aad Mount Lebanon, 
snow-capped, towering beyond. I rode on 
alone that morning to the crest of the last 
range of the Anti-Lebanon, and suddenly the 
glorious scene was before me. A bluish haze 
shrouded the slopes of Mount Lebanon and 
gave the appearance of a gulf between the 
plain and the mountain, so that it really 
seemed as if our earth were rolling up along- 
side a great white world. G. E. H. 
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The importunity of the Nile donkey boys, 
clamorously pressing the claims of Mark 
Twain, Yankee Doodle, Rameses the Second, 
Chicago and Pertinacity, is a deseit solitude 
compared with the noisy demands made by 
each one of a score of scenes and occasions 
to be recognized as the most enjoyable of this 
Oriental trip. Capri and Cairo, Vathy and 
Versailles, in fact, the whole alphabet of lo- 
calities from Assiout to Vesuvius cloud con- 
fusedly upon one until he longs for Hasheem, 
the dragoman, and his elephant-hide whip to 
disperse the claimants. But if I may be al- 
lowed to cover more than a single occasion or 
day in my selection, I should unhesitatingly 
name Athens as the most enjoyable locality 
and Nazareth as the most memorable. 

The teacher of Greek, who for a quarter of a 
century has been constantly explaining the 
topography of Athens and Attica by maps and 
photographs, who has led his boys year by 
year through the account given by Herodotus 
of the important battles of Marathon and Sala- 
mis, and who has discoursed on the meaning 
of the triumphs of Western light and civiliza- 
tion over Asiatic despotism, finds the Queen 
of Sheba’s arithmetic too limited to express 
the enjoy ment he experiences in looking upon 
Sunium, yeria, Salamis, Eleusis and Mara- 
thon, in watching the sunset from the top of 
Lycabettus and from the temple of Nike 
Apteros on the Acropolis, and in translating 
on the Areopagus Paul’s courteous, compact 
and comprehensive sermon to the curosity- 
hunting Athenians. 

The day at Nazareth was made memorable 
by a combination of perfect weather, magnifi- 
cent scenery and a throng of sacred associa- 
tions. The service in the center of the camp, 
with the discourse which made the develop- 
ment of Jesus so real and vivid in the town 
lying on the slope before us, the meeting by 
the American pilgrims of eight hundred Rus- 
sian pilgrims returning from Tiberius to Jeru- 
salem, the ascent to the hilltop, which com- 
manded the blue sea, the holy hills, the fertile 
plain, the rapid Jordan and mountainous 
Moab, the reading from the Greek Testament 
of the events which have to do with Nazareth, 
the hour spent toward sunset at the English 
orphanage, where was afforded a practical 
realization of the teachings of the Christ— 
these filled the day with thoughts too deep for 
utterance. Athens and Nazareth represent 
culture and character, each important, each 
supplementing the other, but the greater of 
these is character. w. G. 


To me the gem of the trip is the Sunday 
spent in Nazareth—eagerly anticipated, rev- 
erently enjoyed, fondly remembered. Other 
scenes may rival its landscape in beauty, but 
this little village, nestled among the hills, 
chosen of God to be the earthly home of his 
only begotten Son, has an unsurpassable 
charm. Though we fail to find the walls of 
Christ’s earthly home, the hill behind the vil- 
lage shows us his childhood’s horizon. There 
were the woods in which he roamed as a boy 
and studied the birds and the foxes. How he 
must have loved majestic Hermon lifting his 
white head to heaven! And here no doubt in 
the solitary ramble, still sought by him whena 
map, he grew to know and love God, his 
Father, to be ready to deny himself, to give 
up life’s common joys for the greater one set 
before him. Here his character developed, 
and no other earthly scenes would have for 
him the same meaning. Therefore to us they 
were glorified by his presence, and the after- 
noon light of that beautiful Sunday fell upon 
our hearts as the smile of God, our Father, 
and a message of love from Christ, our Sav- 
iour and Elder Brother. 

Before entering the walls of Jerusalem, be- 
fore visiting the places so overgrown with 
shrines and marks of religious superstition 
that vainly try to sanctify, we came upon a 
little hill that revealed itself to us as the place 
of the crucifixion—the spot where happened 
the greatest event in the world’s history. We 
came upon it suddenly, just a little green hiil 
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outside the Damascus gate. We turned to it 
naturally; it was a place we had long known. 
We felt the presence of Christ and the fact of 
his love as never before. No ground was ever 
so sacred, and the memory of it will always 
be enshrined in our hearts. H. W. D. 


I place the journey up that wonderful river, 
the Nile, as first in the enjoyable experiences 
of the tour, every day of which was a delight. 
Nothing impressed me more than the contrast 
between the lands held by the Turk, bare and 
treeless, stripped by rapacious and unscrupu- 
lous rulers, and the adjoining countries, which 
have escaped from that conscienceless tyranny 
and already are clothed with prosperous land- 
scapes and dotted with flourishing towns and 
cities. W. W. ©. 


ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





We have not lacked for great poets, but they 
have been mostly an inheritance—Tennyson 
with his larger hope, Lowell with his passion 
for public righteousness. Neither one of 
these, nor all of our time, with the possible 
exception of Browning, can be said to be the 
product cf the time. If I were asked to name 
a poet born out of our intellectual condition, 
and still a poet, I should unhesitatingly name 
Matthew Arnold, the poet of doubt and yeta 
poet in spite of his doubt, retreating continu- 
ally into the remaining certainties of faith.— 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College. 


DANIEL WEBSTER AND JAMES G. BLAINE, 


To me it seems about as easy to see how the 
revolution could have been successful without 
Washington, and how the war for the Union 
could have been successful without Lincoln, as 
to see how the people of the North could have 
been bound together in such a constitutional 
belief as to lead them to fight as a unit with- 
out Webster. But Webster, notwithstanding 
this transcendent service, has received only a 
very small tribute of the nation’s gratitude. 
Why? Because there is a widespread belief 
that atthe moment when the whole country 
turned their eyes to him to guide them out of 
their political trouble he took counsel of his 
own ambition for the presidency instead of 
the larger welfare of the nation. It has been 
this widespread belief that has kept Webster 
from taking his place in the hearts of his 
countrymen with the three other greatest 
meu in our history. It has been because they 
believe his character yielded to an overwhelm- 
ing temptation. 

Only a few years ago the most brilliant and 
accomplished representative of his party was 
nominated for the presidency. Excepting, 
perhaps, in finance, he had long taken the 
foremost position in the country on every pub- 
lic question. Editor, representative, Speaker 
of the House, senator, Secretary of State, in 
every position he had proved himself the fore- 
most man of his party; and his personal at- 
tractiveness was such that every one seemed 
to be taken captive who came within the magic 
influence of bis speech or his acquaintance. 
The great object of his ambition seemed likely 
to be gratified. What happened? The pub- 
lication of a series of his letters convinced a 
very considerable number of people that he 
had used his position as congressman—as no 
congressman should—for the purpose of in- 
creasing his own private fortune. The proof 
was by no means complete. But the facts 
were enough to create a strong probability in 
the minds of a very considerable and a very 
influential number of his party. The attitude 
they took was: No matter what his ability, 
no matter what his service to his party and 
his country, if his political character is not 
above suspicion he is not a fit man for the 
presidency. It was the votes of men holding 
that opinion that accomplished his defeat — 
Pres. C. K. Adams of the Universi'y of Wiscon- 
sin. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetis by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5, An- 
uua” membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Arnie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 

.» Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charies E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
La Salle St. 

WomMAN’s BOARD OF MIssi10Ns, Rooms | and 2 Con 
Geet cone! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

8 Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan. 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
ae the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
grees jonal House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 

eveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
Bry.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorRTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregat.onal House 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used oy. for missionary work. Rev. 
poonge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field vpn iy AI E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ‘ouse, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIB¥.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
bray en offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 

Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as bgt aig = in the resulution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
im States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to goptaetions 
from cburches without the State, Room 22 A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Rev. Charles B, Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, erganined 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 237 Hanover St., soston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daity prayer meeting, ll A. M., Biblestudy,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and ayeene to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bans reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “ I give and bequeath to the Bus- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of $—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

If more churches held Fourth of July cele- 
brations and made good citizenship interest- 
ing to their young people, there would be less 
hoodlum celebrations the night before. 

To resolve that church buildings shall not 
be dedicated till all debts are removed, may 
or may not hasten the removal; but the ded- 
ication uncer such circumstances means more, 
and can be enjoyed fully. 

We are glad that one of our correspondents 
bears testimony tu the efficiency of the sing- 
ing school in helping on the work of the 
church, as it has been one of the features 
whose alliance with the church we have urged, 
especially in country towns. 

It is a good thing to remember the college 
students in the toasts at the annual church 
banquet. The home people should make these 
young men and women feel that they are not 
a separate class of beings, but merely that 
their work differs for a time. 

It seems a wise move for ministers to take a 
firm stand against Sunday funerals. 

The church that was organized in the loft 
of a barn might well remember the lowly 
coming of its Lord. 


TWO MOUNTAIN CHURCHES IN CONNECTICUT. 

The object of this article is to introduce 
briefly the readers to these out-of-the-way 
places, and also to show how the money which 
some of the benevolent societies are contrib- 
uting to sustairing the churches is being util- 
ized. In some serious sense the question in 
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ecclesivlogy concerns the fortunes and des- 
tinies of the country chutch. This report 
may help us to some solution of this problem. 

The two churches are situated in the north- 
ern part of Connecticut in the range of hills 
of which the Berkshires are a continuation. 
One is reminded of the location of Ebal and 
Gerizim in Palestine, for the two churches 
are upon the crests of two hills, rising to a 
hight of about 1,200 feet. Between them lies 
a valley which is not without its natural at- 
tractions, reminding the traveler of similar 
places in Wales. On the crest of one hill is 
the E. H. church, on the crest of the other 
is the W. H. church. Both are assisted by 
the State H. M.S. One (the E. H. church) is 
already supplied with a pastor, the other is 
seeking one. 

We who are used to the hum of city life 
make a great mistake if we think that these 
mountain parishes are ‘“ waste, howling wil- 
dernesses.”’ In these two places many of the 
best families in New England are still rep- 
resented by their lineal descendants. One 
young man boasted to me that he was the fifth 
generation of the name that had lived on the 
farm, and he “ had no hankering after factories 
and city life.””’ The people of these local.ties, 
in fact, considering their isolation from the 
large social centers, are exceedingly busy, 
wide-awake, intelligent. Of course provin- 
cialism in more forms than one prevai's, but 
it is pot an insuperable or a degrading pro- 
vincialism, but the survival of the best for 
the best, which you will see. 

The pastor of the E. I. church is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, a scholarly, good-natured, yet 
firm young man, who, with his excellent wife, 
carries on the work as well as opportunity af- 
fords. He preaches on Sunday morning at 
10.30. The service would put many city 
churches to shame, There is a large and well- 
conducted choir, and the singing is led by a 
cornetist—a fact which not only increases the 
interest but also the efficiency of church sing- 
ing. Solos and anthems are regular features. 
A singing school conducted upon the scien- 
tific sol fa system is largely responsible for 
this. People gather at noon Sundays for the 
study of the Scriptures and testimony is c n- 
stantly being borne to the thoroughness of 
the work done. A home department consist- 
ing of thirty members is also in success{ul 
operation—an indispensable feature of all 
these churches, especially in the long winter 
months. A comfortable lecture-room is used 
for the Sunday evening services, which are 
more “ popular ’”’ in character and are attended 
chiefly by young people. They are exceed- 
ingly helpful. 

Religion is not neglected during the week. 
On Tuesday evening the young people hold 
their meeting, and a constant effort is beiug 
made to unite the church prayer meeting with 
this meeting. The young people hold their 
own and are swelling with the expected pride 
of being the “ banner ”’ society in their unicn, 
their average attendance being the highest of 
any society in their affiliation. On Friday of 
each week the reading-room is opened. This 
is an “infant industry,’’ but it seems destined 
to succeed. Lecture courses are given on cur- 
rent topics, and there are various other at- 
tempts to break up the local circles of thought 
and so develop larger sympathies and inter- 
ests among the people. Nor is the physical 
nature neglected. Games are not as a rule an 
attractive pastime to farmers. They are usu- 
ally too tired to indulgein them. Young men, 
however, are the same in the mountains as 
elsewhere, and so large numbers of them can 
be seen on the green in the evening playing 
ball, etc. Words cannot tell the story of the 
wonderful transformations that must go on 
if all these activities are kept in successful 
operation. Nothing can condone the neglect 
of such a field as I have here briefly described. 
Here is a church, located nine miles from apy 
railroad on a mountain 1,300 feet above sea 
level, practically maintaining all the opera- 
tions which naturally belong to a well-organ- 
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ized and conducted Christian institution. Is 
this not a phenomenon of which some of us 
who live in the valley have only a hazy idea? 
And the total membership of this church is 
not fifty! . 

I need not pause to describe in detail the 
church on the western hill, especially as it 
has no pastor yet. It may suffice to say that 
as far as nature can beautify a suitable place 
of worship this has been done. The work 
here, however, gives the same promise as in 
the E. H. church, provided the same mone- 
tary and pastoral aid is given. The main 
problem seems to be right here, namely, in 
raising sufficient money to command the serv- 
ices of good men. The salaries: paid at pres- 
ent are inadequate. 

There are two features which seem threaten- 
ing. The first is that so many families are 
moving away to cities and few are coming in 
to take their places. If this is to continue 
the mountain church will die of natural 
causes. But there are indications that it is 
a passing, not a constant, feature. The cry, 
‘‘ Back to the land,” is already being sounded 
in the ears of our congested and over-popu- 
lated cities. In these mountain districts good 
farms can be rented for fifty dollars a year 
and upwards. Thus, while the depletion of 
p pulation is a threatening feature, we have 
no right to conclude from this that the moun- 
tain regions are finally doomed. 

The other feature of a somewhat dispiriting 
nature is the correlate of that already men- 
tioned. It must constantly be harder and 
harder to maintain religion in the mountains, 
owing to the increasing call that must be 
made upon the treasuries of the missionary so- 
cieties. Itis not like the work in the Western 
fields, where access of population is naturally 
expected and church independence is looked 
upon as inevitable. Far from it; with popu- 
lation decreasing and funds growing less, it 
becomes harder to maintain one’s ecclesiasti- 
cal self-respect, 80 we must ask more help 
from the benevolent. I am not a mountain 
church pastor, so I run no risk in saying most 
emphatically that these cajls fur more money 
ought to be met. If, as is to be hoped, the 
present conditions are only temporary, we 
ought to help those who are loyal to hold on 
to the church and its legitimate enterprises. 

The cause of religion has ever been nobly 
propagated in the country. The heart of the 
country is the mountain region. The storm 
centers of civilization, as well as of the phys- 
ical world, are these remote districts. The 
problem of the country church is in some 
sense the problem of the church today. We 
are narrow in statesmanship, as well as lack- 
ing in Christian fellowship, if the noble and 
self-sacrificing efforts of the mountain church 
go unhonored or unrewarded by our increas- 
ing bounties. The outlook is promising if we 
are equal to the demands made upon us. Db. 


«LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 

N. D.—The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Wahpeton Conference at its session 
in Abercrombie, June 4: * Resolved, That this con- 
ference disapproves of the dedication of any church 
building until all bills for materials furnished and 
labor performed are actually paid.” 


Wyn.—The Tacoma Association of twenty-eight 
churebes held its annual meeting, June 18-20, at 
Aberdeen, the most Western Congregational church 
on the continent, The subjects, Preaching for the 
Times, Inspiration and Higher Criticism, The Gen- 
ius of Congregationalism, Service the Law of Life, 
were ably discussed. The reports from the churches 
were of a encouraging tone, and the annual sermon 
was preached by Rev.C.L. Diven, D D., of Oiympia. 
The day following the members of the association, 
with their wives, chartered a steamer for the coast 
and spent the day very pleasantly at Cohasset 
Beach. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Vr.—The first session of the Passumpsic Club was 
held, July 1, at St. Johnsvury. Rev. 8, N. Newman, 
l.D., gave the address on The Place of Congrega- 
tionall.m. Rey. A. H. Heath, D, D., was chosen 
president and Rey, E. A. George, secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Everetr.—First, All the church services will be 
kept up during the summer. The pastor, Rev. 
A. B. Patten, will spend his vacation at Bowdoin- 
ham, Me., and Gorham, N.H. 

WEst NEWron.—Second. The pulpit will be sup- 
plied through July by Rov. Messrs. G. H. Cate, F. E. 
Emrich, D.D., and H.J. Patrick, D. D., and in Au- 
gust by Rev. Drs. H. C. Sheldon, H. J. Patrick and 
8. H. Dana, The pastor, Rev. T. P. Prudden, will 
spend his vacation at Camden, Me. 

NEEDHAM.—Dr. A. 8. Walker, who has just been 
installed, has been laboring with this church for 
four months, and under his ministrations the con- 
gregation has nearly doubled, many new families 
being added. The pew rental system bas been abol- 
ished and the pledge system substituted. So far it 
has proved a success, a large floating debt has been 
paid and the parsonage extensively repaired. 

LowELL.—Swedish, A unique ordination service 
was held, July 3, when Filex I. Brandt was installed 
as pastor of this church, which is under the aus- 
pices of the H. M.S. Mr. Brandt is a native of 
Sweden, who has been but two years in this country, 
and his examination was conducted through an in- 
terpreter, In spite of this difficulty he made an 
excellent impression on the council and the vote to 
ordain him was unanimous. The public exercises 
were partly in the Swedish language and partly in 
the English. The church consists of about seventy- 
five members, all Swedes.——-“rench. There is con- 
siderable prosperity in this church since the com- 
ing of Rev. T.G. A. Coté as pastor. Last Sunday 
thirteen were baptized and twelve received to mem- 
bership. 

Nortua ATTLEBORO.—The corner stone of Trinity’s 
new building was laid July 2 by George A. Dean, 
Esq. Prayer was offered by Rev. John Whitehill 
and addresses were made by Rey. Messrs. Joshua 
Coit, E. L. House and the pastor, E. L. Warren. 

WRENTHAM.—At the communion service last 5un- 
day the church, Rey. E, C. Hood, pastor, received 
ten young people on confession, eight of whom 
were active members of the Endeavor Society. 

SAUNDERSVILLE.— Union. The foundation of the 
new building is approaching completion. The de- 
sign of the building 18 modern and the style Gothic. 
The dimensions are to be seventy-six by sixty-eight 
feet, and the shape cruciform, with a central tower 
100 feet high. The auditorium will contain about 
300 sittings and the lecture-room on the right about 
120. A classroom is to seat eighty persons. All 
these rooms can be opened together. A pastor’s 
room is also arranged and a ladies’ parlor. In the 
basement wili be a kitchen and dining-room. The 
building will be of wood and the windows placed as 
memorials, 

WorCESTER.— Plymouth. The society has voted 
to purchase for $21,000 the lot adjoining the church 
building, on which is a fine stone house, to secure 
the church against being cut off from light and air 
and perhaps to use the property in connection with 
its work. 

SPENCER.—The subject of individual communion 
cups was considered at the preparatory lecture 
and a committee appointed to ascertain the differ- 
ent designs and systems used. 

GREENWicH.—The church has recently had a 
present of a beautiful pipe organ, given by Mr. 
Stephen P. Bailey, a resident of the town and life- 
long friend of the church. While the organ was 
being put in place, the ayditorium was nicely 
painted and decorated. The pastor, Rev. Lawrence 
Perry, who was called a few months ago, has al- 
ready endeared bimself to his people. The Sunday 
school is well attended and prosperous. 

Rev. W. T. Sleeper of the People’s Union Church 
at Greendale has agreed to erect a building and 
turn it over to the society free of debt within a 
year. He has already done similar service for four 
different churches. 

Maine. 

SOUTHWEST HARBOR.—Rev. J. E. Bowman closed 
his labors of nearly two years with the old Mount 
Desert church with the end of June. Good work 
has been done, especially at Southwest Harbor. 

There was a slight mistake in the notice in regard 
to Captain Lane which appeared in our issue of 
June 13. He has not given up his work on the coast 
of Maine. He only gave up the missionary yacht 
which he had used for several years. The vessel has 
been sold to another worker, who, however, has no 
connection with the C.5.S8. & P.S8. 

From Union Conference excellent work is re- 
ported at Otisfield by Evangelist Woodsum and 
Misses Edwards and Field. Mr. Woodsum will sup- 
ply at Maple Ridge during the summer, doing work 
in the vicinity. Tbe young women are to labor at 
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Casco and Harrison. The sum of $800 is available 
at Harrison for use of the charch in repairs or reli- 
gious work. 

New Hampshire. 

LitTLeTon.—Rev. J. F Hoffman, pastor, who has 
been unable to do pastoral work for several weeks 
on account of serious disability, has so far recov- 
ered as to resume service. 

LyNDEBORO.—The Sunday school library has been 
increased by the addition of $50 worth of new 
books. In connection with the Bible service of the 
church a children’s choir has been organized, and 
progress is noteworthy in all departments of Chris- 
tian work. 

HILLSBORO BriIDGE.—Before the departure of Rev. 
D. W. Goodale for his new pastorate at Suffield, Ct., 
a reception was tendered him and his wife, at which 
a purse of $90 in gold was presented as a testimo- 
nial of the appreciation of his service. The Eagle 
Hose Company, of which he was an honorary mem- 
ber, also presented him with a gold-headed cane as 
a mark of its esteem and good will. 

WASHINGTON.—The church now enjoys a comfort- 
able house of worship as the result of various im- 
provements. The late meeting of the Sullivan Con- 
ference with it was a source of great encourage- 
ment. Two have been added to the church on 
confession and more are expected to join at an 
early day. 

WENTWORTH.—The church edifice has recently 
been repaired. A series of district meetings have 
been begun, and church work generally shows in- 
crease of interest under the lead of the pastor, 
Rev. T. W. Darling. 

Vermont. 

Woops10ck.—Reyv. Peter McMillan, pastor, sailed 
for Genoa, June 22, and expected to land there July 
3. Since his departure his wife has sickened and 
died July 2. The sympathies of his church and 
mavy friends go out to him sadly as he learns by 
cablegram of his great affliction, 

Rev. and Mrs. Leonard Tenney of Waterbury cel- 
ebrated their golden wedding June 26. The people, 
who were their former parishioners, presented the 
venerable couple with a purse of gold as expressive 
ot their kind regards and loving remembrance 

C.N. Thorp of Yale Divinity School is supplying 
the church at Sudbury for the summer. 


Rhode Island. 


P&ACEDALE —The church is making an addition 
to its edifice to accommodate a new organ, which is 
ready to be put in as soon as the building is com- 
plete. The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society 
held its closing meeting for the year July 5, with 
Dr. Pauline M. Root fora speaker. This society, in 
view of the special needs of the American Board, 
added $200 to its pledged contribution. 


Connecticut. 

BRANFoRD.—Rey. T. 8. Devitt, D. D., recently 
baptized seventeen children in the church on Sun- 
day moroing. In the Sunday evening services dur- 
ing June several young men rose to begin publicly 
a life for Christ. On account of the many summer 
visitors at the hotels and cottages along the shore, 
the pastor will not take his vacation until the last 
of September. 

The New Laudes Domini will replace the hymn- 
books now in use by the church in Taftville. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


New YorkK.—Forest Avenue, formerly the First 
Church of Morrisania, has entered upon what ap- 
pears to be an era of prosperity. After the change 
of location and the erection of the new building, 
at the coming of Rev. W. 8S. Woolworth as pastor, 
it was found that there were but seventy-five names 
upon the membership rol! and there were but forty 
contributors to the support of the church by the 
envelope system of voluntary offerings, which had 
been adopted by the church. Since then forty-six 
members have been received, and the present mem- 
bership is 116, with more than 100 regular contrib- 
utors. The long delay in disposing of some of the 
lots at the old site necessitated the raising of a 
large amount of interest money, which has been a 
great burden to the church, but now, with the sale 
of the property and the erection of a house on the 
lot owned by the church and immediately adjoin- 
ing it, there will be little more than its ordinary 
running expenses to provide for. People and pas- 
tor are much encouraged, 

Owe£Go.—The church auditorium has been opened 
after several weeks of repairs. The interior of the 
building has been improved and beautified. New 
carpets have been put down throughout, At the 
morning service, June 23, the pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Bartholomew, preached a sermon giving a history 
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of the church and its yastors from its organization 
in 1817. 

MILLVILLE.—Thirteen members have been re- 
ceived by the church recently—persous who are cal- 
culated to add important elements of strength to 
the membership—wmaking in all pearly sixty in three 
months’ time. In this time the Sunday school bas 
increased 200 per cent., prayer meeting 300, and the 
reguiar congregations at Jeast 400. All started from 
a revival conducted by the hearty co-operation of 
the people and Rev. H. C. Keeley, who bas since 
then been induced to locate here. Every depart- 
ment of church work feels new life. This has been 
accowplished in the face of obstacles that d 
almost ready to crush the church. 


Mr. G. D. Nicholasof Union Seminary is assisting 
Rev. W. H. Pound at Cortland in oes for the new 
East Side mission. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Illinois. 


GALESBURG.—East Main Street, after nearly a 
year of heroic struggle, has safely pasged its crisis 
and holds a position of probable success. For more 
than six months after its organization, with a dis- 
couragingly small membership, it looked as though 
it might soon cease to exist. With no house of 
worship, and no hall that could be secured in that 
part of the city, the church was obliged to “ wander 
in the wilderness,” and use temporary tabernacles 
astemples. But for the faith and courage and per- 
sistence of the pastor, Rev. B. F. Cokely, the day 
would have been lost. Late last autumn the “ Old 
First” gave this new enterprise its chapel. Cir- 
cumstances were such that the building could not 
be moved until spring. It has been repaired and 
refurnished, a basement provided, and was dedi- 
cated June 30. The church has secured a desirable 
location in the center of a population of about 3,000, 
with no other church in that portion of the city, 
which is a fine residence district. At the dedicatory 
service Superintendent Tompkins preached in the 
morning, and, with Dr. A. F. Sherrill, made ad- 
dresses in the afternoon. The $1,600 needed to meet 
the generous appropriation of the C. C. B. S. and 
pay off the entire indebtedness was raised. Mr. 
Willis E. Terry of the Central Church, by his hearty 
counsel and generous gift, made the financial result 
possible. 





Indiana. 

MICHIGAN CiTy.—First. Rev. W. C. Gordon was 
present at the laying of the corner stone of the Has- 
kell Museum of Chicago University, accompanying 
his parishioner, Mrs. Haskell. Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
don will both engage in the work of the summer 
quarter at the university. The Y. P.8.C. E. of this 
church has given a set of pulpit chairs to the new 
Hope Church at Anderson. 

Lake STATION.—The union church building in 
which regular services and Sunday school are main- 
tained under the care of Rev. Richard Smith of 
Porter is undergoing repairs, and preparations are 
in progress for the organization of a church. 

Rev. E. E. Frame, lately of Hot Springs, 8. D., is 
supplying the South Church at Fort Wayne. 

The Coal Mine Mission held a patriotic celebra- 
tion on the Fourth of Jaly with a large attendance. 
The orator of the day was Rev. W. F. Harding, pas- 
tor of the Second Church, Terre Haute. Other ad- 
dresses were delivered in the line of Christian pa- 
triotism and the duties of good citizenship. The 
contract for the new church building at Coal Bluff, 
to take the place of the one burned, has been let. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

Rock RAPIDS.—Two of the toasts at the church’s 
annual meeting, June 19, were: “Our college stu- 
dents,” and ‘The young men of the church; are 
they in it, and if not what aretheyin?” Thechurch 
was never more prosperous than now. It numbers 
139, and the Sunday school attendance about 150. 
The building has been painted recently and other 
improvements made. Rev. W. B. Pinkerton is pas- 
tor. 

SLoaN.—In the case of the pastor, Rev. J. E 
McNamara, is fulfilled the Scripture, ‘‘ To him that 
hath shall be given.’’ The Sloan church is enlarg- 
ing continually, the country church at Lakeport bas 
been added to the parish, and now another country 
point for Sunday schoo! and mission work bas been 
taken up. 

Ropney.—Evangelist Tillitt is with this church 
as a supply for a number of weeks, 


Mianesota. 


SPRING FIELD.—Congregations have increased and 
the work has been built up by the labors of student 
C.L.Mears. The church building has been painted. 
At Selma, an outstation, there is increased interest. 


STAPLES.—The parsonage has been painted and 


The Congregationalist 


a free will offering amounting to $50 paid in small 
offerings on the church debt, 


DAwson.- -As @ result of a revival, eleven addi- 
tions upon confession are reported. The Lutheran 
church has been stirred up to establish an English- 
speaking service. 

VERNDALE.—This church, pastorless for two 
years, received two upon confession at the first 
communion and reports increase in congregations 
and Sunday school. 

South BEND.—This extinct Welsh church bas 
turned over the property to an English-speaking 
church just organized informally. Services are 
maintained here and at West Mankato with increas- 
ing interest. 

APPLETON.—Increasing congregations are re- 
perted under Rey. E. C. Lyons, with four additions 
at tbe communion and the probable organization of 
a church at an outstation where large congrega- 
tions are gathered. 

Kansas. 

LAWRENCE.—The churches connected with the 
Ministers’ Alliance hold a union service in the park 
Sunday evenings, conducted by the pastors. The 
meetings are well attended and bring together 
many wh@peldom visit the churches. 


South Dakota. 

CARTHAGE.—The Redstone Church, a develop- 
ment of the Redstone or Larson Sunday school, was 
organized with fourteen members, June 27. The 
services were held in the loft of a barn, planks be- 
ing nicely arranged for seats and branches of trees 
for decorations. This new church will be cared for 
by Rev. G. W. Crater, without additional expense 
to the C. H. M.S. 

GLEN ViEW.—A successful Sunday school con- 
vention was held here, June 29. Superintendent 
Daley was present and remained over Sunday. 

Colorado, 

The Longmont church dedicated its new meeting 
house, June 30. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
J. B. Gregg, D.D. Rev. A. G. Upton offered the 
dedicatory prayer. This is one of the finest church 
buildings in Colorado, outside of Denver, being 
cruciform in shape, of pressed brick, with seating 
capacity of about 450. The cost is $9,000. Rev. 
H, E. Thayer, the successful and beloved pastor, is 
now in the eighth year of service with the church. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Los ANGELES.—Plymouth. In the death of Mrs. 
W. P. Gregory this church bas suffered a great loss. 
Though eighty-four years of age, for the two years 
before her final sickness she was the most active 
member of the church, attending both church serv- 
ices, Sunday school and C. E. meeting and week 
day service regularly, making frequent calls and 
being present on social occasions.— Third, Rev. 
F. F. Pearse, formerly of Santa Barbara, is supply- 
ing this church acceptably. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Rev. H. H. Cole, Olivet Church, 
is taking his vacation in supplying a country par- 
ish at Weaverville, a mining center, the county 
seat of Trinity County, several hours distant by 
stage from the railroad.—The Monday Club has 
recently resolved against Sunday funerals. 

OnTARIO.—Reyv. A. E. Tracy and wife attend the 
C. E. convention at Boston. ‘lhe pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church will hold union serv- 
ices in the Congregational church during bis 
absence. 

REDWOOD AND WoopsiDE.— Evangelistic services, 
conducted by Miss Grace Scott during four weeks, 
have resulted in great spiritual awakening. Thir- 
teen have already united with the church at Wood- 
side, and several more will cast in their lot at Ked- 
wood. 

Paso RosBLeEs.—The church has in less than eight- 
een months reached a membership of about sixty. 
Perhaps this is due in part to the fact that the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. R. King, has in the last three months 
made no less than 225 pastoral calls. 

PESCADERO, just visited by Field Secretary Wi- 
koff in behalf of the UC. C. B.8., reports $12 as an 
annual offering. The membership is about twenty- 
five. 

Washington. 

TacomA.—The Ministerial Alliance held its last 
weekly meeting for the season, June 24, and closed 
the series with a picnic on the shore of a beautiful 
island in Puget Sound July 1.——Atkinson Memo- 
rial is closed for six months.——VFirst, Affairs in 
the city are brightening, and the church has just 
paid off all arrearages of 1894 by a spontaneous ef- 
fort on a recent Sunday morning. 

PULLMAN.—Rev. A, P. McDonald has closed his 
labors and has gone on a visit to his home in Maine. 





Mr. McDonald has commended himself to the 
church which he served and to the brethren in the 
ministry as a cultured and faithful worker, and it 
is hoped that he will return to the State. 


Rev. E. J. Singer of the C.S.8. and P. S. has just 
returned home from one of his long and arduous 
missionary journeys in the Okanogan country, vis- 
iting Sunday schools. He reports great need of 
missionary work in that pioneer region. 

Rev. W. G. Lewis, recently of Ritzville, has be- 
gun work at Colville———There are tive pastorless 
churches in the Eastern Washington Association 
and many new fields calling for laborers. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
The society in Patchogue, N. Y., contributes more 
than three hundred dollars yearly for missions. 


Each Junior that had part in the recent English 
convention at Birmingham carried a present to be 
given to one of the poor children gathered there. 


Endeavorers in Troy, Io., during the absence of 
their pastor, observed a week of prayer and self- 
denial, during which three meetings were well 
sustained each day, one early in the morning and 
the others in the afternoon and evening. 


During their first year’s work the Philadelphia 
committee in charge of floating work has reported 
two societies formed in churches for sailors, one on 
an ocean steamship, one on a naval vessel, and has 
distributed 2,300 comfort bags besides a large 
amount of reading matter, 

Members of the Northern Congregational society, 
Toronto, Ont., give aid in the work of the city 
mission, others carry on work among the Jews, and 
one distributes good literature every Sunday in the 
poor sections of the city. The society has charge 
of advertising the church services, gives a tea 
monthly and maintains evangelistic meetings. 


At the Texas convention three young men an- 
nounced their decision to enter the ministry, and 
there were fifteen volunteers for missionary work. 
Reports were received of a society formed among 
the soldiers at Fort Sam Houston and of a floating 
society organized at Galveston. There was an in- 
crease of almost 900 per cent. in the number of 
Juniors, and 125 juniors were converted during the 
year. The gifts of the young people’s societies for 
missions amounted to $2,500. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALLES, Nathan 8., Union Seminary, to Bridgewater, 
Accepts. 

BISHOP, ‘Albert W., accepts call to Parsons, Kan. 

BOLE, Andrew &., graduate Bangor Seminary, to Tur- 
ner, Me. Accept is. 

BOURNE, Alexander P., Harvard Divinity School, to be 
assistant pastor of Second Ch., Exeter, N. H. Ace epts. 
COLLIER, Thos. J., Canton, Ill , ‘to Norwalk, O. Accepts. 
DRAKE, Geo. B. Wardsboro, Vt., to Vershire. Accepts. 
FLAWITH, Frederick, Antioch, Cal., to Fourth Ch., San 

Francisco, for six mon 
FRENCH, Edward G., Guiidhall, Vt., to Johnson. Ac- 


cepts, 

GOODA LE, David W., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., to Suffield, 
Ct. Accepts 

HALL, Albert’ E, Conway, N. H., to Canterbury. Ac- 
cepts. 

HURT , accepts call to Cherry field, Me. 

LAT UkOr, Edward A., Hartford Seminary, to Shrews- 


bury, Mas: 

KELSEY, Carl, Andover Seminary, to Helena, Mont. 
Acce 

KEEP, Pitisha A., Merrimack, N. H., to Conw 

LAWRENCE, George W., Brooktigld, Ct, to the joint 
field Plaistow, N. Hi. and No. Haverhill, Mass. Accepts. 

MASON, Oscar H. L., ., Shell Rock, Io., to Green Moun- 
tain. Acce epts. 

MOOKE, Charles A., Andover Seminary, to Rockland, 
Me. Ace 

MULNIX, vee H., ppeves A an aa to Tyndall 
and Honne Homme, 8. pts. 

NORTON, Edwin F., Suvet, ‘Mich. “ty Almont. Accepts. 

RONDEAU, Sam’! P., French o hi. .» Mariboro, Mass., to 
French Ch. eg Haverhill. Acce 

Se Elias J., Andover Eirasy to Turton, 8. D. 
Acce 

STEM N Jobn A., Minneapolis, Minn., declines call to 
Charles % ity, Lo. 

STRAIN, Hoskce : Chicago Seminary, to Half Day, Il. 


THOMAS, Owen, Oberlin Seminary, to Hiteman, Io. 


Accepts. 
TUTHILE, C. Julian, Saylesville, R.1., to Memorial Cb., 
Georgetown, Mass. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 


ABBOTT, Edward J.,0. Wadham’s Mills,N. ¥Y. Sermon, 
nee. Jas, Deane; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. C. De 
Mott, E. T. Frenc ‘h, . M. Moore and R. L. Hand. 

BRANDT, Filex L, o. p. Sued: h Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
July 3. Sermon, Rev. G. Johnson; other parts, 

. Hohn, we ‘» Leland, J. M. Greene, 
dD. D, and ‘et F. aa 

FROST, L. 8., 0. p Jobnson, O., June 26. Sermon, Rev. 
D.L. Leonard; other parts, Rev. Messrs, W. J. Frost, 
George Martin and G. W. Longenecker. 

HARKIS, Edwd. A.,o. p. Shirland, [l., June 27. Sermon, 
Rev. J. J. Blaisdell, De D.; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 
8. W. Eaton, D.D., 8. A. ‘Harris, (. Bedford and 
H. M. Whitney. 

KIMBALL, a | W., o. p. Skowhegan, Me., July 2. 
Sermon, Pres. D. Hyce; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
od bs Wilsdh, i L. Jenkins, D. D., and G. Y. Wash- 


MoU Si EY, William A., o. evangelist, Quechee, Vt. Ser 
mon, Rev. C. F. Roper; gtber pasts. kev. Messrs, Thos. 
Me Brier, A. J. Smth, arter, H. W. Boya and 

T. Farrill. 

PARSONS, Jas., i. Vacaville, Cal., June 20. Sermon, 
Rev. Hi. N. Hoyt, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
H. E. Jewett, Geo. Mooar, J. A. Orr and A. F. Hitch- 


cock. 
PETERSEN, Peter, o. p. Dano-Norwegian Ch, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., June 20. Sermon, Rev. D. F. Bradley, 





7O 


D. D.; Messrs. Thos, Parker and 
P. Moore. 

Ww iL KER, Avery S., i. Needham, Mass., July 2. Sermon, 

Rev. A. U. Quint, D. D ; other parts, Rev. Drs. C. E. 


Harrington, H. ’ patrick, A. H. Plumb and yet 3 


other parts, Rev. 


Resignations. 


ANDRUS, J. Cowles, Pilgrim Ch., W. Superior, Wis. 

BROWN, Israel, Traer, lo. 

CHASE, Austin 8,, Duxbury, Mass., on account’ of ill 
hea Ith. 

DOUGLASS, Harlan P., 
vard University. 

JOHNSTON, W. G., Peterson, Bethel and Talmage, Io. 

LANPHEAR, Walter E., Masonville, Io., to study at 
Oberlin Seminary. 

OLINGER, Wm. G., Harriman, Tenn. 

PENNIMA 2 ry M., Keokuk, Lo 

RAW = Geo. A., Vernoudale, val., 


Manson, lo., to study at Har- 


but will reside at 


Vern 
WARNER, i, Herbert E. 


WEATHEKLY, Arthur, Milford, Io., to study at Har- 
vard Universi 7: 

WILSON, Geo. ft Hinsdale, lil. 

WUERRSCHMIDT, C. Wm., German Cb., Sioux City, Io. 


Dismissions. 


, Edmond C.,, RroskGsld. Mass., June 25. 
Brockline, N N.u., to take effect July 7. 


Churches Organized. 


ee ig Ala. 
F DAY, Ill, June 27. 
HOP 7 cHURC Hi, near Parkersburg, Io, 
bers 
LEM AN, Wis., Union, 
REDSTONE, 8. D., June 27. 


, Garden Prairie, Kelly and S'ater, 


ING ALLS 
WINN, F red E., 


Twenty-five members. 
Tweive mem- 


June 24. Twenty members. 
Fourteen members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf Tet. 
CONNECTICUT. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Branford, » . 1 4 Wrentham, 10 10 
Glastonbury, uck- i ” 
ingham, 4 8 :, MINNESOTA. 
, Appleton, 
IOWA. Dawson, 
Agency, - Minneapolis, 
Cedar Kapids, Beth- Ave., 
any, lM ow 
Hope, - ; 
Muscatine, Pilgrim, — li 
Popejoy, — 2 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Berkeley 
Temple, 
Boylston, 
Eliot, 
Highls and, 
Second, Dorchester, ’ 
Shawmut, 
Jest Roxbury, 
Cambridge, Shepard | 
Memorial, 
Wood Memorial, 


1 
Como 
3 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn, Rochester 
Ave., 
Millville, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Bryant, 


Muckling, 
Redstone, m 
WISCONSIN. 
Boltonville, _ 
Leeman, Union, 19 
OTHER CHURCHES, 
Half Day, Il., — 3 
Meriden, N. i, 2 
Portland, Me., *Willis- 
ton, 5 
f Seneca, Kan.. 16 
Lowell, French, he Churehes with less 
Spencer, 4 than three, 6 
Total: Conf., 164; Tot., 392 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 12,291; Tot., 19,542 


coho me oN 


3 
‘ 
Everett, Mystic side, «<< 
Fall River, Brosdw ay, M4 8 
Haverhill, Union, 2 8 
Hyde Park, 5 6 

2 

4 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Mr. Moody has made arrangements for two series 
of special meetings at Northfield this year, one 
from July 8 to Aug. 1 and the other from Aug. 16 to 
Aug. 31. As the wide range of subjects considered 
at the regular conferences make a thorough course 
in Bible study impossible, these supplementary 
meetings have been planned to meet that need. 
The first course will be in charge of Prof. W. W. 
White of the Chicago Bible Institute, and at the 
second the speakers will be Rev. R. A Torrey of 
Chicago and Rey. H. W. Webb-Peploe of St. Paul’s, 
London, 


In these days, when we are talking so much about 
Christian union, it may be well to note this instance 
of denominational fellowship. On June 26, at 
Quaker Hill in the town of Pawling, N. Y., in ac- 
cordance with a letter missive, there met in council 
for the purpose of organizing a union church pas- 
tors and delegates from a Baptist, a Methodist, a 
Presbyterian, a Congregational and a Quaker 
church. There was no jar or confusion. The pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church in Patterson was 
chosen moderator, the pastor of the Congregationa) 
Church at Sherman, Ct., was chosen scribe, the 
Methodist pastor from Pawling gave the right hand 
of fellowship, the Baptist pastor at Pawling de- 
livered an address to the church and the Quaker 
elder followed with a few appropriate remarks. 
The church was organized and under favorable 
auspices. Rev. W. H. Wilson is acting pastor. 





It is a pleasure to commend again, in the 
warmest terms, the course of summer lectures 
for young people at the Old South Meeting 
House in Boston. They are to be held on 
Wednesday afternoons at three o’clock, be- 
ginning July 17, and the general topic this 
thirteenth season is The Puritans in Old Eng- 
land. The opening lecture is by Edwin D. 
Mead on John Hooper, the First Puritan, and 
among those who follow are Prof. A. B. Hart 
on Sir John Eliot and the House of Commons; 
Edward Everett Hale on Oliver Cromwell and 
the Commonwealth; Prof. John Fiske on 
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John Milton, the Paritan Poet; and Prof. 
J. K. Hosmer on Henry Vane.in Old and New 
England. We know of no like opportunity for 
studying American history, or for training 
boys in intelligent patriotism. 


—- 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
LOVE NEVER FAILETH. 

Although it is several months since Dr. N. 
G. Clark retired from active service on the 
American Board staff of secretaries, we have 
scarcely begun to pay the debt of gratitude 
and appreciation that we owe him. We are 
sure the following spontaneous and loving 
tribute from one of our missionaries will find 
an echo in the heart of many a worker on the 
foreign field. 


The relation between foreign missionaries 
and their secretary in charge is in some re- 
spects unique. If it were true (which it is 
not) that a missionary society like any other 
corporation has no soul it would be true also 
that the foreign secretary often fakes the 
place of a soul. He is indeed its soul end. 
The relations between the secretaries and 
missionaries of home missionary societies is 
often very close and confidential, but it sel- 
dom, if ever, has the permanence which is 
characteristic of that between the missionary 
on the foreign fieid and his secretary. This 
not only often runs through a quarter of a 
century or more, but it Las peculiar signifi- 
cance because it embraces the most important 
events in the missionary’s life. The secre- 
tary may be the first to put clearly before him 
the needs and opportunities of the foreign 
field, and he may be his most competent and 
sympathetic adviser as he seeks to analyze 
and weigh the elements in his own tempera- 
ment, character, education and experience 
which are favorable or otherwise to bis be- 
coming a missionary. The process is still 
more delicate and confidential when she who 
is to be his companion and helper presents 
her testimonials. Then follow the choice of 
field, the purchase of outfit, the ordination 
services (at which the secretary not infre- 
quently gives the “ charge,’’) and the final de- 
parture. 

Arrived on the field, a thousand new prob- 
lems demand his attention. His location, the 
setting up of the new home, the study of the 
language, the special form of his work, are 
all questions concerning which he feels the 
need of an experienced friend. Then there 


. are the more personal questions relating to 


his family or to his healtb, the necessity of a 
furlough home, the education of his chil- 
dren, etc., in which he makes the secretary 
his confidant. And when he goes home on 
furlough it is still his secretary who meets 
him, advises with him and belps to reintro- 
duce him to his native land. The Board has 
for him only a mythical existence. Of the 
Prudential Committee he may know nothing 
Save an occasional entrance with uncovered 
head and muffled footsteps into their assem- 
bly room, or possibly once in twenty-five 
years an opportunity to address them for five 
minutes. The secretary, however, is always 
accessible, always has an ear open to his 
wants and a hand ready to help. 

For a good many who are in the service of 
the American Board this is no fancy picture, 
but all that has been indicated and much 
more has been made a delightful reality by 
the great and gracious secretary who recently 
closed his twenty-nine years of service as an 
officer of the Board. He was the dear and 
devoted friend of every missionary under him. 
Every one loved him as a brother or a father, 
and to every one of them his official retire- 
ment came as a bereavement. 

Dr. Clark did not always agree with his 
missionaries as a body or as individuals. He 
was often compelled to refuse requests or to 
disapprove of plans at the cost of pain to him- 
self as well as to others. But no one, how- 
ever greatly disappointed by such refusal or 
disapproval, ever felt that he had received 
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other than the most sympathetic treatment’ 
There was always the feeling that the deci- 
sion was that of a friend, a father, who loved 
him and who disagreed with him, not because 
he wanted his own way or was indifferent to 
the requests made, but because higher—the 
highest—considerations made it impossible to 
grant them. 

There are a few friends whom [ have fallen 
into the way of connecting with a verse 
of Scripture. Dr. Clark is one of these. 
As I have known him through the vary- 
ing experiences of the past twenty-five 
years, again and again there have come into 
my mind the words of Paul, “Love never 
faileth.’”” We may have been disappointed in 
opinions held or in plans not carried out; we 
may have reluctantly recognized that advanc- 
ing years were robbing him of the vigor that 
marked him when we first knew him, but of 
one thing we were sure, increasingly sure, 
his love would not, cou'd not, end. ‘“* Whether 
there be prophecies, they shall be done away; 
whether there be tongues they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge it shall be done 
away.” ‘Love never faileth ” 

Kyoto, Japan. M. L. Gornon. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND PASTOR. 

Having been a member of a minister’s fam- 
ily all my life, I have had ample opportunity 
to observe the effect of the different relations 
between pastor and church. One thing that 
has struck me as being much open to criticism 
is the loose way in which the church does 
business in regard to the minister’s salary. 
When a pastor is to be called, the church 
looks about until a desirable man is found. 
Perhaps he has a large and expensive family, 
children old enough to be sent to college, or 
an invalid wife. The church is made to un- 
derstand that he must have a salary that will 
enable him to meet these demands. He is 
just the man the church wants, and, in the 
enthusiastic endeavor to obtain him, the 
church, by great effort, oftentimes is able to 
pledge the desired amount. There is no for- 
mal] contract. 

Time goes on, and, somehow, it is not nearly 
as easy to pay the money as it was to pledge 
it. Little by little the salary falls behind; 
then little dissatisfactions arise. Finally the 
minister seeks a new field of labor, leaving 
hehind him debts which he contracted in good 
faith, but which he finds himself utterly un- 
able to meet, thereby doing great harm to his 
own good name and that of the church, or 
perhaps his children have been defrauded of 
what was theirs by right because the church 
failed to keep her pledge. 

Would it not be much wiser and more just 
for churches to do business on honorable 
business principles? If custom demanded 
that the minister’s salary be made payable at 
stated intervals, and notes which would stand 
in law were given, and when they were due, 
if not paid, placed in the bank for collection, 
would not the church be less apt to make 
pledges which are so often unfulfilled? What 
an endless amount of worry and embarrass- 
ment the minister would bespared, and would 
not such a method place the church before the 
world in a far more honorable light? 

Ww. M. Ww. 
headin ilies abtcakitie 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


The four canons of Westminster Abbey are 
Christian Socialists. 

Norway has just given permission to the 
Salvation Army to march, play and hold open 
air meetings. 

Rey. C. H. Yatman, the evangelist, is to 
labor in Honolulu, under the auspices of the 
Y.M.C.A. 

The youthful English Wesleyans are desert- 
ing the church to such an extent that the 
leaders are about to organize a society similar 
to the Epworth League in this country. 

Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, while in Birming- 
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ham preacbing in Dr, Dale’s fcrmer pulpit, 
will give a special address to the city Noncon- 
formist council on The Religious Outlook in 
the United States, and invitations have been 
sent to all the Nonconformist councils of the 
Midlands, 

Unity prevailed among Scotch Presbyterians 
to a degree sufiicient to permit the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to prepare a bymn- 
book, but the moment the committee reported 
to its creators each thought that sufficient 
particular attention had not been given to the 
hymn collection of its own sect. 

Russia is stimulating emigration from the 
congested districts at home to eastern Siberia, 
and selecting her material, too, Fine grants 
of land are given, cattle and seed are fur- 
nished, and religious toleration exists to a 
degree unknown in European Russia. Hence 
the Stundists are multiplying. 

A Russian Hebrew is said to have devoted a 
large sum to establishing a Jewish University 
in Jerusalem, in which special attention is to 
be paid to the Semitic languages and Hebrew 
literature. Significant figures from Russia 
tell of but 120 university students per million 
inhabitants, while Germany has 500 to every 
million, 

They celebrated the eighty-third anniver- 
sary of Robert Brownipg’s baptism June 14 
in York Street Independent Chapel, Wal- 
worth, London. Rev. Herbert Stead presided. 
Browning’s mother’s missionary account. book 
was exhibited. Some of his poems were re- 
cited, and the pew where he sat was decorated 
with flowers. 

Dr. Alex. Robertson, writing in A Voice from 
Italy, the organ of the Waldensian Church, 
says that, whereas Italians formerly used to 
divide mankind into two classes—Christians 
and Protestants—they now divide them into 
‘Christians and Clericals.’’ They define the 
Roman Catholic Church as ‘‘ an arrangement 
between man and man for immunity in sin.” 


The Prison Reform Congress in session in 
Paris has put itself on record as deciding that 
manual labor should be obligatory upon prison- 
ers; that prisoners should not be entitled to 
wages, but it is to the state’s interest to donate 
something to them when they are liberated; 
that it is necessary to create special asylums 
for persons ecquitted or released owing to 
their mental conditions. 

George Miiller, in reminiscences contributed 
to The Christian, says he has received for his 
philanthropic and religious work during the 
past sixty-four years “ £1,373,826, all simply in 
answer to prayer. I can challenge any one in 
the wide world over to say I have ever given 
a hint of needing money, much less asking 
for any.”’ Yet the fact that he is continually 
praying for money and the good done with 
what he has received have been most diligently 
advertised, 

In the manifesto of the Radical party in 
Japan, issued June 1, are found the following 
significant sentences: 

The strength of a country does not primarily 
depend upon its fighting power; morality lies 
at the base.... Peace Tee been concluded 
and our victorious troops are returning home, 
but there lie at our door questions requiring 
deep meditation and mature examination. 
... The situation in the East is daily grow- 
ing more and more serious, and it is impera- 
tively necessary to unite the nation and nour- 
ish our national strength. 

The announced retirement next October cof 
the Duke of Cambridge from the position of 
commander-in-chief of the British army is one 
of great importance. It implies a reconstruc- 
tion of the army and a recognition of the just- 
ness of the criticisms of foreign and domestic 
critics who have found but little to praise in 
the methods of British military administration. 
If one who is not of the royal family succeeds 
to this place, it will be conclusive evidence of 
the waning importance of royalty in Great 
Britain. 

The Queen of Madagascar has addressed 
Christendom in her country’s behalf: 
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I and my people must go forth to do battle 
with that great nation—France. God helping 
us, we shall struggle on in the defense of our 
rights and homes, not merely through defeat 
and misfortune, but, if needs be, until the last 
man and Jast drop of Malagasy blood has been 
poured out over our plains and mountains, and 
our name and people become buta memory. I 
ask for the prayers, as [ crave for the sympa- 
thy, of all good people in this wanton war 
made by France to steal our country and 
murder my people. 

Colonel Burleigh, correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph in Madagascar, says: 

No words of mine are needed to comment 
on the importance, aud [ will say the sadness, 
ofthis royalcommunication, It is the mission- 
aries who have made this country what it now 
is, and that within fifty years—a Jand where 
civilization is drawing into day. They have 
worked and practiced more than preached, 
and verily they never had so great a reward. 
What touches me keenly about the Madagascar 
business is the fact that a bighly interesting 
social transformation, taking place before our 
eyes, is being deliberately interfered with. 

Professor Calderwood of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, whose philosophical works are under- 
stood by a few American students who have 
used them—and remembered by all—is to 
stand for Parliament as a Unionist candidate. 
While he is a disestablisher he will oppose 
every bill designed merely to injure the 
Established Church. He regards the teinds as 
the property of the nation, held in trust by 
the state for religious uses, and he would have 
the legislature never forget that the funds are 
so consecrated. 


Amongst the various proposals to commem- 
orate the life and work of the late Dr. Dale of 
Birmingham, none seems to be more absolutely 
fitting than the memorial just proposed at 
the annual meeting of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. The college owes its existence and 
its present position undouttedly to the fore- 
sight and statesmanship of Dr. R. W. Dale. 
As Spring Hill College it had existed in 
Birmivgham for just fifty years when the 
transition to Oxford was effected in 1886, 
Founded and endowed within the memory of 
living persons, only within forty years of the 
actual decease of several members of the 
Mansfield family the change from a local in- 
stitution doing in the main a purely local 
work to a national center of academic work 
and religious influence was very sudden and 
beset with difficulties. But every difficulty 
was surmounted under the brave and skillful 
leadership of Dr. Dale. The proposal at 
Mansfield is twofold: (1) to place in some 
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conspicuous position in the college a bust of 
Dr. Dale, and (2) to found a Dale lectureship 
in theology or ecclesiastical polity to be held 
from time to time by special lecturers ap- 
pointed by the council of the college. This 
lectureship will very fitly stimulate thought 
and inquiry in regions where Dr, Dale was 
pre-eminent, and extremely valuable results 
may be expected. A strong and representa- 
tive committee was formed and among those 
placed on it were Prof. G. P. Fisher of Yale 
and Dr, Charles Ray Palmer of Bridgeport, 
Ct.. At the first meeting of the committee the 
treasurer of the college (Mr. Albert Spicer, 
M. P ) will be able to announce a first dona- 
tion of £1,000 from a friend of the college. It 
is of interest that a Mansfield man, Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, M. A., of Newcastle has been called 
to succeed Dr. Dale at Carr’s Lane. 





For Mind Tiredness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. S. W. OLEY, Danbury Ct., says: “I have used 
it in mind tiredness from overwork, dyspepsia and 
nervous conditions, and found it always very bene- 
ficial.” 


It is Known 
By Its Cures 


It is not what we say, but what 
Hood's Sarsaparilla does, that tells the 
story of its merit. 


The thousands of people whom {ft has 
raised from disease and despair to happi- 
ness and health, are the strongest and 
best advertisements Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has. No other preparation in exigtenoe 
has such a record of wonderful cures. 

This is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla has the 
largest sale, and requires for its produc- 
tion the largest laboratory in the world. 

Now if you need a good medicine, why 
not try that which has done others se 
much good. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominent)y in the public eye. $1; six for $5 


‘- 9 aa act harmoniously with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 256 





























IMPORTANT. 


We shall keep our Jarge force of drapery men 
at work during the summer, To secure orders 
immediately we make the following offer: 

Fall or Winter Draperies ordered before Aug. 1 
will be subject to a discount of 10 per cent. from 
regular prices, and we will store them free of charge 


Re | until required in the autumn. 
Wf oF Here is a chance to save money and secure your 
; Rees Wi: ‘ draperies at cost. We will cleanse your lace cur- 
4 b | fj tains in finest manner and store them till fall at 
i xs a ‘ $1.50 per pair. 
es The u~ |} yy 2 | We will make slip covers, if ordered imme- 
a | 3 Bre iy late P| diately, at lower prices than ever quoted, to keep 
Loan dt SA AL AA—— our hands steadily employed. 


Look at these figures on curtains; we cut prices almcst in half in each case: 


$21 Lvory Dachess Curtains, reduced 


$3.75 English Net Curtains, row $2, 


today to $13.50. 
oo. 


Foll Ruffled Muslin $3.75 Glass Curtains, now $2.25, 


Suowflake Curtains, with colored bands, reduced from 83.75 


to $3.00. 


Lovely Nile, all silk brocade, regular price $5.50 per yard, now $3.50, 
$4.50 Frou-Frou, for porti#res, old rose color, reduced to $3 §O per yard. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Another week of recovery in general busi- 
ness is to be recorded. Iron has further ad- 
vanced and wool has caught the spirit of the 
change in trade conditions and is active at 
strengthening prices. Money rates continue 
excessively easy, however, and the demand 
for funds is more limited than bankers think 
it ought to be in view of the increasing vol- 
ume of trade. Money will doubtless continue 
to rule easy until the West and South begin 
to draw on the centers for funds with which 
to move the crops. 

In regard to the latter, they look exceed- 
ingly well and all the indications point to an 
enormous yield of corn. The West is being 
so drenched with rain that the ground has 
now sufficient moisture to carry corn through 
two hot months of dry weather, should such 
occur. Corn is king, and the excellent pros- 
pects for this crop are making many bulls on 
the stocks of the granger roads The present 
promising situation in the West is responsi- 
ble for the failure of the bear party to shake 
out long stock in St. Paul, Rock Island and 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, for no holder 
is foolish enough to sell while prospects 
for large crops remain what they are today. 

The indications daily multiply that this 
country is on the threshold of a boom. All 
that appears necessary to confirm this belief, 
even in the minds of the ultra-conservative, 
are good crops. With bounteous harvests the 
Western and Southern farmer will no longer 
pay heed to the free silver demagogue, and 
the latter will discover that the return of 
prosperity in this country will deprive him of 
his job. It is the recurrence of a well-known 
law of physics, namely, that the pendulum 
always swings as far in one direction as it 
does in the other. Thus commercial panics 
are always followed by a pronounced period 
of prosperity, in which speculators frequently 
take advantage of the opportunity to carry 
values above their true level just as the bears 
forced wheat and cotton and many securities 
below their natural level in the late panic. 

The stock market has steadied perceptibly 
from the violent fluctuations caused the pre- 
vious week by the break in the industrials. 
Sugar certificates have recovered handsomely 
from 105, and the talk now concerning the 
refining industry is more confident. It is 
believed that the insiders, Havemeyer et al, 
accumulated their line of sugar on the recent 
break, and that the stock is now bound for 
the highest price in its history. An extra 
dividend may be declared in September to 
help out the pool. 

In the local market a genuine copper min- 
ing boom is developing, and a further advance 
for the metal is predicted. The visible supply 
is declared to be light, and the demand in- 
creasing rapidly by reason of the revival in 
the industries. Of course,if copper goes to 
eleven cents per pound or above, copper stocks 
will all sell very much higher. 








WELL WortH SAVING.—A very important an- 
nouncement is made by the Paine Furniture Co. 
inthis paper. It appears that they will keep their 
force of drapery men steadily at work during the 
summer, and to do this they offer to make fall and 
winter draperies, if ordered before Aug. 1, at a price 
ten per cent. below the regular rates. They will 
also store them free of charge until needed in the 
autumn. Here isan opportunity which our readers 
will not be slow to accept. It brings a fine drapery 
within easy reach at low cost. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








LEE—FRENCH—In Foxcroft, Me., by Rev. Andrew L. 


Chase, Lyman K. Lee and Sarah A. French, both of 
Foxcroft. 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional iine ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





FAIRBANKS-—In Winthrop, Me., June 8, Mre. Lydia F., 
widow of the late Columbus Fairbanks, aged 91 yrs., 
6 mos. 
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HURD-In Abilene, Kan., April 24, Mrs. H. M. Hurd, 
aged 80 yrs. 

ROSEBORO-In Clifton Springs, N.Y., June 30, Rev. 
Samuel R. Roseboro, aged 72 yrs. 


MRS. A. B. WARD. 


Mrs. Augusta (Broad) Ward, wife of Deacon William 
H. War»), died in Lowel, Mass., Sunday, Juve 30, aged 
57 years. Her whole life was that of an exemplary and 
active Christian. Becoming a Christian when she was 
six years old, and a member of the church at the age of 
eight, she grew into symmetrical Christian womanhood, 
with an unusual development of the Christian graces 
ard of — for usefulness. Her gift of a soprano 
voice of rare quality and spiritual power gave her po- 
sitions in prominent choirs in Koston in her youth 
and mucb usefulness in revival meetings. For seven 
years she was president ot the Lowell W. C.T.U. She 
will be affectionately remembered by \hristian friends 
in her former homés—Chicago, Dubuque. Putnam, Ct., 
Worcester and Natick, Mass Her utter unselfishness. 
bright Christian faith, uniform kindness of speech and 
untiring zeal in effurts to benefit others endeared her 
toall. About three —e ago paralysis began its work, 
gradually depriving her of her active powers, although 
never changing the gentieness and Joveliness of her 
spirit. Notwithstanding all the comforts that devotion 
could farnish, she gradually failed, and, surruunded by 
her loving tamily, quietty fell asleep in Jesus. Her 
busband and four chiidren survive her. “Her children 
rise up and call her blessed: ber husband also, and he 

raiseth her.” A sister resides in Worcester, and her 

rother. Rev. L. P. Broad, of Kansas, arrived in time to 
be present at tre burial in Newton Center. 


Souvenir 
China. 


Boston Vicws. 








We have recently landed plaques, plates, 
pictures, trays, etc., having views of famous 
buildings of O'd Boston and some of the 
newer, engraved from photos by Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons of Staffordshire and 
done (under glaze) in their rich old blue 
borders, Among the views may be found 


——Faneuil Hall, 

——Old State House, 

——New State House, 

—Publiec Library, 

—Adams Lean-to Houses, Quincy, 

—Longfellow House, and 

— Boston Common, 1836. 

Also German Souvenir Trays, with pic- 
tures of Phillips Brooks, Trinity Church, 
Old South, Public Garden, etc., costing 
from 50 cents up. Also Parian Busts of 
Phillips, Lincoln, Grant, Sumner, Governor 
Andrew and Longfellow. 

We invite attention also to our ex- 
hibit of Fine Pottery and Glass, gleaned 
by our buyers the present season at the 
source of production, in Staffordshire, 
France, Germany, Austria and Japan, as 
well as the best products of American pot- 
teries and glasshouses. 

Whether intending buyers, or those inter- 
ested in seeing the finest products of modern 
pottery and glass, we invite inspection. 

Never was our stock larger, more valuable 
and comprehensive than now, and never was 
pottery finer or at lower cost. 

Visitors will find the 

—Art Pottery Rooms, the 

——Dinner-Set Hall, the 

— Glassware Department, the 

——Lamp Department, and the 

— Main Floor Display, 
extensive exhibits in their line. 

Wholesale and retail. 

Largest variety to choose from and lowest 
values guaranteed. 


Jones, MeDuifee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 


(Seven Floors), 


120 Franklin St., Corner Federal. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ner vous iiecaetbitain. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 


on iC (A Phosphorized 
I Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when pe? oe! else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, fll 
directions, testimonials, etc., to” 7 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle 


Depression. 





Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘nets, Stas. 


Please mention The Congregattonalist. 
provide a fixed income 


ANNUITY BONDS during life. SECUR TY 
ABSO glife. They 


LUTE. Banishing care, they prolon 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 
are payable te the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 








< You desire to be Stylish 
W digs 


: 
: 
$ 
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$ Interline the Puffed 
Sieeves and Skirts of 
your Springtand Summer 
Costumes with 


$ 

$ 
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Comes 
in three 
weights 


G 
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ieve-w © HAMOIS 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
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8T. PAUL AND WOMEN. 


The conservative, official organ of British 
Wesleyans, The Methodist Record.r, comment- 
ing on the recent International W.C.T. U. 
meeting in London and some of its significant 
phases, says: 


When the fishermen of Galilee filled all 
Jerusalem with their doctrine and the San- 
hedrim with alarm, Gamaliel counseled a 
moderation which has since become historic, 
and has had nota little to do with the abate- 
ment of cfficial wrath against novel proceed- 
ings. Gamaliel taught his colleagues that 
a work or device which was of man must 
come to naught, whereas anything of divine 
origin was bound to prevail, no matter how 
fiercely it might be opposed and persecuted. 
The great counselor was astute enough, 
probably, to see that opposition was far more 
likely to aid than hinder the new movement. 
What his opinion would have been if the 
work or device had been a women’s move- 
ment it is difficult to surmise. He lived 
ahead of his times, and had a breadth of 
outlook which none of his fellows shared, 
and which, indeed, very few in the Christian 
Church shared except the man who, in his 
early youth, sat at Gamaliel’s feet. There 
are few questions which are more hozil 
present to the mind of the Christian Church 
than that of the meaning and present rele- 
vancy of the Pauline teaching and attitude 
respecting woman... . 

The question has sometimes been asked, 
** What would be the attitude of St. Paul in 
relation to the woman question as it affects 
Christian work if he could rise from the 
dead to take an active part in the church 
life of England and America?’’ It has al- 
pes appeared to us that analogy, and not 
a slavish interpretation of the letter of apos- 
tolic teaching, supplies the only true answer 
to this question, The whole drift and trend 
of St. Paul’s example, so far as we know it, 
would lead to the conclusion that he would 
adapt himself to circumstances, recognizing 
in the Christian arrangements which he him- 
self so largely molded a plastic and not a 
cast-iron material. Was not this teaching 
of his with reference to women itself an 
adaptation to the necessities and prejudices 
and customs of Eastern and Western life in 
the first century? His attitude toward slav- 
ery was determined by a precisely analogous 
principle, Ie seemed to lend the sanction 
of Christianity to an institution which he 
must have known Christianity was bound 
sooner or later to destroy. Can any reason- 
able man believe that St. Paul did not fore- 
see that through the influence of the Chris- 
tian teaching, and by the forces of Christian 
life, the whole position of woman was about 
to undergo a momentous change? 


INDORSED BY THE BROOKFIELD 
MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


In view of the proposed retirement of Rev. Ben- 
son M Frink from the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church in West Brookfield, Mass, the 
members of the Brookfield Association of Congre- 
gational Ministers wish to express their esteem for 
him asa man, who, in the midst of the difficulties 
of his six years’ pastorate, has earnestly endeavored 
to promote the peace and prosperity of the church, 
to enter by deep sympathy into the cares and sor- 
rows of his people, and to minister of the things of 
God unto them. We regard him as an able and de- 
voted minister of Christ. We greatly regret the 
departure from among us of this brother, so highly 
valued asa friend and colaborer and heartily com- 
mend him to the confidence of the churches. 

For the Brookfield Association, 

HARRIS G. HALE, 
AUSTIN B. BASSETT, 
JASPER P, HaRvy. 











A Goop child is usua'ly healthy, and both con- 
ditions are developed by use of proper food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant’s food; so easily prepared that improper 
feeding is inexcusable and unnecessary. 


THE souvenir china with views of old Boston and 
the newer, impurted by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 
including Faneuil Hall, the State House and the 
Old State House, will interest many visitors. Their 
warehouse of seven floors is one of the interesting 
places to visit. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY P 
ANCHOR, _ th tt - 
‘nares othing HDette1 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, . 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, yr ° ° 
wpoornat” than Pure White Lead and pure Linseed 

New York. m2 os ~os Ps a rr‘ 
COLLIER, Oil applied by practical painters. Avoid 
CORNELL, misleading or unknown brands of White 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, e ° 

Pittsburgh. Lead (see list of genuine brands), so-called 
was 2 4 : M :' b4 
ua! substitutes for Linseed Oil, and irrespon- 

Pittsburgh, - ° 

Cia sible painters. 
KENTUCKY, he ats P =a 

Louisville. lint White Lead with the National Lead 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


mony, ~~ |Co.’s pure White Lead tinting colors, and 

Senet. Lous. avoid the difficulty of matching shades. They 

sare, tot are the best and most permanent. Send 
“reg * |for pamphlet and color-card—sent free. 
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UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 





” New York. 
UNION, bed 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
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1 Broadway, New York. 





Examine the patent Oven THERMOMETER, 
Pronounced by ALt Cooks to be the 
Greatest ImpROVEMENT of modern times, 

No one can afford to keep house 
without a Magee Range and Fur- 
mace, because the saving in fuel 
and food will pay many times their 
cost over any others on the market. 
The name MAGEE carries our Guarantee 

of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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WAAGEE RANGES. 
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GALLONS FOR 25 


Not of the  penpesetsene of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an un- 
healthful imitation intheend. Ask 
for HIRES and get it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. : 


A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 


Containing, besides an argument for the open 
church, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 


Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 
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The merits of the Palmer Woven Patent Hammocks have 
never been equalled. Their superiority of material, construe 
tion, and design has made them the Standard since first 
introduced. While there is a continual effort by imitators 
and infringers to produce something similar, it has al! been 
without success, and the “Palmer Patent Hammocks” still 
stand pre-eminently superior to any of the imitations. They 
are produced in larger quantities and infinitely more varieties 
than the combined production of all others, 

Before purchasing, insist upon seeing the “Palmer Patent 
Hammocks.” Remember, the name ** Palmer” is a 
synonym for all that is best in Hammocks. If your dealer 
does not have them in stock, he ean get them for you, but be 
sure that he docs. 1. E. Palmer, Middletown, Conn. 
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Lynettian 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps, 


SPENCERIAN PEN Ct, 


450 Broome St., New York. 














soap is too 

soft for econ- 
omy, other soap 
too hard for con- 
venience. 


CORO 


TRADE MARK, 
the perfect bathsoap is al- 
ways just right in sub- 
stance—in quality. It 
enhances the pleasure 
and healthfulness of 
the bath about 
tenfold. 
The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 








TH GRAUTAUQUA DES FREE 
‘ witH’A ComBination Box oF SWEET HOME SOAP 
FOR $10.00+ * Jre Larnin SOAP MEG Co 








A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
all affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


g 





eee 


‘Adamson’s: 
Botanic; 
{Cough Balsam 








¥ 


It loosens the cough, 
clears the lungs, allays ir- 
leaves the 





ritation and 
organs sound and well. 
= 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
E Sold by all Druggists. 








‘BETTON'S 
PILE SALVE 


‘ 
$A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure, 
@ Success for over 50 years tells the story 
@of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by 
> thousands of testimonjals from promi- 
@nent people. Instant relief on first 
application—cure in from one to nine 
days. At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 


Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co, Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
WSESSSOSOSOOSOSOSOOSOSSOOOSOOOOOS 
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TEMPERANCE. 


—— The new speaker of the British House 
of Commons, although formerly abstemious, 
since he became speaker bas not tasted in- 
toxicants. 

—— Dr. Robert Battey, one of the most 
eminent pbysicians of the South, recently 
said: 

ln reference to the influence of alcohol upon 
the human system, I have been for more than 
forty years impressed with the opinion that 
the popular idea that alcohol in sickness was 
a necessity in many cases is an entire mis- 
take. I believe that its use in medicine does, 
upon the whole, far more harm than good. 
We have other solvents, such as ether, gly- 
cerine, water, syrup and others that can be 
substituted without harm resulting. 


—— At the recent meetiog of the Georgia 
Bankers’ Association a paper was read bya 
prominent member of the association in which 
he said: 


I believe it is in the power of the business 
men and especially the bankers to do as 
much or more toward righting the evil than 
any other class of citizens. Somehow it has 
become a fact in this age that the young men 
take their views of life more from the busi- 
ness men than from any other class. The 
preacher is considered by the young to preach 
because he is paid for it. They are expected 
to do right in all things and to shun whisky 
especially. But not so with the business 
man. The young man gives him more latitude 
of action, and when the business man declares 
against alcohol the boy pauses and ponders. 

e sees no motive of self-interest. He sees 
no religious enthusiasm, but it looks like cold, 
clear business, aud it is influential accord- 
ingly.... All of us know how we scan the 
column of customers as handed us by the dis- 
count clerk when we go to arrange a line of 
credit; how we pause when we come to a firm 
that has a drinking partner, and how much 
longer the pause if that partner is the head of 
the house. Does any man think that we 
escape the same scrutiny when firms and in- 
dividuals go to decide where they will put 
their money for safe keeping? The contract 
which a banker makes with his stockholders 
is a solemn one, and the implied contract with 
his depositors and correspondents is, if any 
thing, more solemn. He needs every faculty 
constantly at its best to faithfully.perform 
his part of the contract, and upon its faithful 
performance depends not only bis own suc- 
cess and happiness but the well-being of bun- 
dreds of his fellowmen. Whisky can give 
uo efticient aid in the fulfillment of his trust. 


- << ~ a 


THE GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD ROLL OF 
HONOR. 


The number of names previously reported 
was eighty-five. “The following have been 
added since last report: 


A Friend, Central Cong’! Church, Providence, R. I. 

Capt. Jonathan Spalding, by Miss Sarah A. Spalding, 
Lowell, Mass. + 

Mrs. Mary E., Norris, Torringford, Ct. 

Mrs Amanda M. Davis, Tamworth, N. H. 

A Friend, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Mary R. Bishop, Boston, Mass. 

S. A. Dwight, No. Scituate Beach, Mass. 

Central Square Church, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Lila H. Jenvings, Bennington, Vt. 

A Friend, Maryland, 5 shares. 

A Friend, Amberst, Mass. 

Miss Louisa J. Brown, Boston, Mass, 

Mrs. Arthur Wilkinson, Boston, Mass. 

Misses M. E. and F, G. Thayer, Boston, Mass. 

mee. L. D. James, Williamsburg, Mass., for Ladies’ Aux- 
tary. 





Tuk Fitchburg Railroad put its summer schedule 
into effect July 1, and several changes made. An 
express train in both directions between Marlboro 
and Boston, stopping at Hudson, Rockbottom and 
Maynard, is run, making the time in one hour and 
ten minutes each way. The train leaves Marlboro 
at 7.50 A.M., returning leaves Boston at 5 28 Pp. m. 
and does not stop between South Acton and Boston 
in either direction. This train is in addition to the 
present service. 


JusT what’s needed exclaim thousands of people 
who have taken IHood’s Sarsaparilla at this season 
of the year, and who have noted the success of the 
medicine in giving them relief from that tired feel- 
ing, waning appetite and state of extreme exhaus- 
tion after the close confinement of a long winter 
season, the busy time attendant upona large and 
pressing business during the spring months and 
with vacation time yet some weeks distant. It is 
then that the building-up powers of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are fully appreciated. It seems perfectly 
adapted to overcome that prostration caused by 
change of season, c’imate or life, and while it tones 
and sustains the system, it purifies and vitalizes the 
blood. 





it July 1395 
A LETIER FROM 
Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


: Constantine's 
=.” Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





. 


Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it isamong the best specimens 
cf Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours respectfully, 
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¥ SOAP + 


Makes Soft 
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rl FRENCH National Prize of 


16.600 Francs. j 
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Acknowledged 
so by every 
= physician. 


: If your druggist does not C2 - 
keep it, please write and give 
name and address to a 


t E. FOUGERA & CO. 


= 


* 26-28 North William St., New York. 
00 EVERY DAY ! to represent ® 
large manufacturing company? We will 
employ @ lady or gentleman in every locality 
watonee No experience uired, Thisis not 
an advestising scheme but a genuine offer by a responsible 
te roe wanted, simply yourname and address, 
g% Write today and learn how easil: uu caD make $5, a day. 
LEONARD MFG, CO. 20 ADAMS STREET G is, 

ZAANAAANANN 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
heip you. If totally bald do not write. Select famil 
reer for 10 years. If interested, send self-ad- 

ressed stamped envelope to Miss RACHAEL T,. WYATT, 
Centreviile (Cape Cod), Mass. 
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ACADEMIO HONORARY DEGREES, 1895. NMere9R 97s Minneaporis, Mish, Dretye 


Park, Dr. Roswell, University of Buf- 


D.D. falo, Harvard. Purify 

















Allen, Rev. G. K., Perth Amboy, N. J., Colgate. Randall, Prin. W. G , Chaffey College, Wesleyan. 
Babcock, Rev. M. D., Baltimore, Md., "Syracuse. Snow, Rev. C. A.,West Harwich, Mass., Brown. " 
Backus, Rev. J. W., Farmington, Ct, Olivet. Webster, tion. Prentiss, Lowell, Mass., * Dassmeuth. And E h 
3arbour, Rev. T. 8., Fall River, Mass. ., Brown. Whitcomb, W. A., Chicago. [l., Beloit. nric 
Sarber, Rev. A. D., Castalia, 0., Oberlin. Wilcox, Miss E. G., Wellesley, Mass., Drury. 
OE a a i a ate Eas. B. Your Blood 
proinalterst ev. F. R., na 4 Princeton. Bacon, B. W., Oswego, N. Y., Syracuse. 
Bushuell, A., Sedalia, Mo., Drury. Forbush, W. B., Yarmouth, N.S., Hanover. i 
ect Rey. Bursa —y Alt, olen L. .D. By Taking 
Cowles, Rev : 
i lgate. Church, 8S. + Hartford, Ct Western. 
Davies Rev, Owen, Carnarvon, Wales, oles ga Hyde, Prot. § * . r bebigh Uiniversity, eseans. 
: , on D a uth. rvine. Mrs. J. Vellesley Co lege, Brown 
peo eet att, Olyinplay Wo — ; Dartmout! Nash, Prof. F. P., Hobart © ollege, Trinity. 
Fairbank, Rey. J. B Waverly, Ti. Illinois. Upson, A. J., Glens Falls, N. Y.. . Colgate. 
Faunce, Kev. W. H. P., New York k, N.Y.,Brown. inter, Aviiliam, New York, N.Y.,  " Brown. 
Fischer, Rev. ©. L., Kenyon College, “Trinity. D.O.L. 
Freshman, 364 Jacob, Newark, N. J , Ursinus. Brooks, J. B., Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse. 
Frost, Rev. T. P., Baltimore Md., Wesleyan. 
Fullerton, 8, Pst Thy. NY. Y.,. Syracuse. So Say ALL _That Minard’s Liniment is the H 
Gates, Rev. D. § — 3 fi F > Ss p Il 
, Harvard, ‘ 
p prteak ae A; Boston hase ms standard liniment of the day, as it does just what arsa ari a 


M., Wi 
Hiatt tev. cw Wi eoria, M., all other remedies have failed. 


ill, K. D., Freeport, Il. — 
tony M., Mg Drury. PURIFIED His BLOoD.—Fast Boston, Mass., June 1°, Sarsaparilla admitted 


Seminary of Ha my Randolph, Vt. Vermont it is represented to do—cures and gives relief after It was the Only , 























Hoffman, Dr. F. A., New York,N.Y., Trinity. 1895. My hands were very much chapped and began 
' oward, Rev. . H., oan taats, Mass., Yormont. to get sore and swollen. sew. Houd's Sarsaparilla . ° 
\ Hume, Robert, bombay, In Williams advertised as a blood cenetine and (oo taking it. I At World S Fair 
i James, Rev. Owen, Koger Rankester, bave used seven bottles and think there is no medicine ° 
gonen, Kev. D. e- Arvonia, Kan., Olivet. s good as HIeod’s. I hive been cured of my trouble. 
Junes, Rev. J Madura, India, Western Reserve. Frederick L. Heffron, 386 sumner St. AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 
Kent, Kev. RJ. i , Brooklyn, N. ¥., — Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestion. 
Leonard, Rev. b. “L., Oberliv, O., Carleton, 


Lesmith, Rev. a L., Phitadelphin, Pa., Princeton. 
Lindsey, Rev. H. D., "All egheny, Pa., Lafayette. 
Logan, Rev. T. ie 8 botnet mM ++ Lafayette. 
Ma ackay, Rev. D. a; vewar Rutgers. 
McAllister, Kev. W. Cc id saan ueter, N. Il , Olivet. 
Markwick, Rev. a Pe , Ansonia, Ct., Fra nklin. 
M:rquis, Kev. Ww. 8 , Rock toa Iil., Knox. 
artin, Rev. George E., St. Lo’ 8, Mo., Wabash. 
iiligan, Bev. t. R., Wil roy Del., ° A rae 
organ, ~ 2 Boston, Mass ’ 0: t. 
orrison, T. N. Uviea ago, Il fintoots. 
ave, Rev. tienty L. Huntington, Ind ,Wabash. 
Norton, Kev. 8. A., San Diego, Cal., Carleton. 
Parker, Prof. L. F., lowa Co 10 e Oberlin. 
Parker, Rev. L. 8., Cambridge, ass., Oberlin. 
Peters. mer M. C., New York, N.Y., Ursinus. 
Pratt, . P.8., Middlebury. 
ieobinson,, Rev. J. ih, Union. 
Rooker, Kev. €. Z., Union. 
Smyth, Rev. ‘Newman, New Haven., Vale. 
Fada Rev. Josiah, St. Johnsbury, Vr., Amherst, i ‘ 
i HU SUN PASTE 





Zzzeze 


oimson, Rev. Everett B., Crawfords- 


ash, « 
wrusorel, , Rev. ©. W., Philadelphia, Pa, Pa. "iatayette, FOR GENERAL Lyi FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
Wherry, Kev. John, Peking, China, ay BLACKING APPLIEDAND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
wonnd, itey, J E.Mey pee gg - os POLISHED WITH A BRUSH Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,,US.A. 
Wright, Rev. C. E., Austin ee Uberlin bss 
Veayer, Rev. J. M, Carmel, N F Syracuse. — ane yn + lt hl asi Satie 


r..B. °. 788 


Adams, (. F., Boston, Mass., flarvard, 
Alexander, «, B., New York, N.Y., Priveeton. 


Andrews, Hop. G. B., ex-Gov. ‘of Connecticut, Amherst. a 
Belknap, Rear-Admiral «. E., Brookline, Dartmouth. 
Blake, rrof, E. W., Brown University, Brown, W a e 
Buckhaimn, Judge T. S., Faribault, Gan tn Boek 
A ; 


Clemenston, Judge George, Lancaster Beloit. 
Coffin, Gov. 0 V. , of Connecticat, Wesieyan. 











Craig, Judge 4. M., Galesburg, Ll. Knox. : ‘ ‘ 
Dorpfeid, ilhelm, Athens, Greece, Yale. A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for a Brick 
Foster, Hon. Jobn ex-Sec’y state, Princeton. Fireplace at ONE-THIRD THE COST. 
Gal laudet, Pres, E. M., Washington, ale. 
Seana Bor ResMGohintis College wae Has all the attractiveness of the open Fireplace or 
Gray, Prof. J... Harvaid University, Harvard. the more expensive fancy Coal Grate, with greater 
Grexg Rev. David, Brooklyn, N. Livingston. heating and ventilating capacity than either, 
Hale, Prof. a ss c =e Valesteliy, — : 

a ro Ze aivard, Las 
Harris, Hop. W. T., Washington, D.C., Yale. Is Made to t a Lifetime. 
Hastiogs, Gov. D. H. of Pennsylvania, { UFsinus. It can be used in any room, whether there is already a 


fireplace there or not, ard requires only a joint of 


Hewitt, Prof. J. H., Williams College, Unior 
‘ . pat re to connect with the chimney. Can be fitted 
ng 


Holmes, Judge O. W.. boston, . Ro -» Harvard. 








Hornblower, W. B.. New York N.Y., Princeton. for burn coal if desired. shipped safely to any part 
Ingersoll, Hon. J. E., Cleveland, O., | Oberiin. of the country. Three Sizes. 
eae? ure. J.J. Dgh ne ner College, a 

rwin ss Agnes, Kadcliffe College estern. ] 
Jarvis, Dr. b e slartford, Ci g' vari inity. Send for Special Circulars and Terms. 

etcham on. m tt 

Ind jana, . of vabash. SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Makers ub Stoves and Ranges, 
Knowlton, Hon. M. P., Boston, Yale, 
Keener, Prof. W. A., Columbia College, Western. . 48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 
Ladd, Prof. G te Western Keserve 
Maban, Capt ‘A. T.. UL <4 N,, parvase. 


Mason, E. G. * Seieteo, Kn e 9 
McClean, G. E., Uuteersity of Nebraska, Williams. be 

Merrill, Rev. E. H., ex-Pres. of Ripon Col., Middlebury. 

Morse, Prof. A. D., Amherst College, Union. 

Nixon, Dr. O. ie 2 Chteago, 1 I, Whitman. 

Palmer, Mrs. A. ¥., C ambridge, Mass., Union. 


Palmer, Prof. G. "i Harvard gg Union 
Parkhurst, Dr. C. Hi. New York, N. ¥ New York City. 





Pennington, br. 8, i, Newark, N. * Princeton. 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, Oxford, Ear Harvard. 
Roslyn, J. 0., New York, N. ¥., Dartmouth. 
Rowland, Prof. H. A., Johns Hopkins, Yate, 
skinner, C. R., Albany, N N. Y., olgate. 
Smith, C. E., Syracuse, N. ie S) yrecuse 
Stevenson, Vis e-Pres, A. E., Northwestern. 
Townsend, J. Py New vork., N. Y., Rochester. 
Tryon, Gen. J. R., U. 8 Cnion. 
i ker, Prof. Mi “Rk, Wasbingtes and 

Lee ig mg Lng > ll 
Tucker, Pres Dartmouth College, 


Ya 
Tyler, Pres, a a, “tit and Mary ¢ Shion. “Trinity. 
Van Arnam, Prof. J. U., Union, 
w einberger, Pro’. J. 8., "Ursinus College, Ursinus, 
Westervelt, Prof. Z. T., Western New 

York Institute. Recehester. 
Wright, Prof. ir. "P., Yale University, Union. 


Ph.D. 


Lewis Key. J. 2 Sande ich, wi ston Univ - 
ewis. ° and@ic oston hivers . 
Lewis, Key. J. W. dandwich, Ii Bosto y No Home Should Be Vi Without It. 


Richardson, Prott C. E., Dartmouth College, Union, 





Ripton, Prof. B. N., Union College, Union “ 
. ’ ‘1 sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also 
Stewart, DeLisle, Northfield, Mass, Carleton. tried Compound Oxygen orem nee the electric battery, but they helped me sr little. On Dec. 17, L891, 
M A. 1 commenced using the Electropoise and continued it about four months. During this time my disabilities 


Axtell, Prof. 8S. J., Kalamazoo College, Brown. were largely removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it, 1 enjoyed almost perfect 


Boynton, H. w.. Phillips Andover health, which has cortinued to this date. 

Academy, Amherst. “I know persons who were afflicted with quiney sore throat, rheumitism, yay debility, nervous pros- 
Branch, Hon. O. E. , Manchester, N. H., Dartmouth. tration, and liver trouble, who bave been greatly helped by it. I "have great faith in 
Busiel, Gov C UC, ‘Lac ‘onia, N. iL., Dartmouth. Athol, Mass. REv. J. H. MANSFIELD, 
Chant. WA. (A {rican exp ), iia Call or send for Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, aoe ete. 

’ . 

aftrieon, W, P., Bestoo, Mase. iarvesd. L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 
Gray, Hon G. W., Boston, Mass., Dartmouth. General Agent for the New England States. 
Hoyt, Colgate, New York, N. Y., Rochester. in 
Jefferson, Jose Harvard. K. M. SLAIOTT, Rocm 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, Conn. Sole Authorized 


gent for Connecticut West o "the Concecticut River. 





Larned, Hon. PN. Buffalo, N. Y., Dartmouth. 
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JUST RECEIVED PER 6S. S. “CATALONIA,” 
750 CASES 


cite, PURE OLIVE OIL 


~~ IN HONEST BOTTLES. 





“ie 





& — . my, 
FULL {$1.25 each. FULL { 70c. each. FULL 40c. each. 
QUARTS. | $13.09 doz. PINTS. | $7.00 doz. HALF-PINTS. | $4.25 doz. 





The irade Supplied by the Sole Agents in the United States and Canada, 


S. S. PIERCE CO., 


Scollay Square, Copley Square, Central ‘Whart, BOSTON. Coolidge’s Corner, BROOKLINE. 









FORTUNE FAVORS THOSE | the tteatth Food co. 


makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, Breads, 


and Biscuits in the world, and sends 
them to all nations. 
. At the head stands WHEATENA, 
the perfect Breakfast food. 


PONDS Fie 





























All Grocers Sell It. 


Free Pamphlets Frreery Mailed 
to all applicants. 





Head Office, 

61 Fifth Ave., New York 
631 Broad Street, 

Newark, N. J. 

Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
New England Office, 

199 Tremont Street, Boston 


Philadelphia Office, 
632 Arch St., Philadelphia 


y By.so doing you favor fortune. 
y Don't take chances by using any 
of the so-called substitutes or im1- 
y tations that success is sure to breed. 
Genuine Pond’s Extract is heal- 
img, cooling, antiseptic and certain. 
The imitations are weak, irritating, | The 
uncertain and in some cases even | Health 





Free Pamphlets Freety Mailed 
to all applicants. 


All Grocers Sell It. 


z Food Co 
poisonous. Makes the PERFECT 
.. BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 
Ln all cases of sunburn, mosquito KAFFEEBROD. 


. . This OFFEE 
bites, chafing, inflamed eyes and all Ss SAGAOAE, liepertinn, seheibtiog 


It is the long-sought breakfast and supper 


4 ’ ve! or ren, and for adults in whom 
pain use Pond’s Extract. el See ee ae 
y POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ee = Be A ee On nm I nt On ne eee ee 

















